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THE RIGHT HAND OF THE CONTINENT. 
By CHAS. Fb. LUMMIS. 
XI. 

OUBTLESS a proper oracle could better answer ; but if 
10) the Grand Inquisitor were to put me to the rack for ex- 
planation of this extraordinary growth of Southern 
California beyond the other half-State—its superior in 
‘natural advantages,” in precedence of wealth and economic 
development, and in many other things—among the first and 
among the last reasons I should have to assign would be 
** Hard Luck.” It has been scarcely so much our Resources 
2D that have made Southern California recently outstrip the 
A'S fatter end of this magnificent commonwealth as rather our 
apparent Lack of them. It has been a progress rather 
more by our Misfortunes than by our realized Blessings. Some- 
what more noted philosophers have before now spoken of 
the Uses of Adversity; but I do not knowif there has ever 

been a more striking concrete instance on a large scale. 

The first great factor in the new life of California—in its 
development as a real and agricultural and sober commonwealth, 
as distinguished from a community gambling royally in gold, 
silver and grain in succession—was the fearful drouth of 1864. 
Besides the early historic period, with which we are not now 
dealing, there may be said to have been three Californias. One 
was that of the Golden Fleece of 1849 and the decade following. 
The second was the unprecedented silver craze of the Bonanzas. 
beginning just before the war, and lasting eighteen years. The 
third, temporally underlapping both these epochs, but now 
greatly overshadowing both together in economic importance— 
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Agricultural California—began no less a gamble than were the 
hazards of mining and of the stock market. For a generation, 
California—after it began to have Gringo farms at all; after 
the smartest Americans that ever moved had been here a dozen 
years, and had refused to believe that the soil was good for 
anything but to dig metal out of—was the scene of the most 
‘enterprising,’ but among the least desirable, farming in the 
world; farming on the largest scale physically, but least to the 
real development of State or national resources. "There were 
single farms almost big enough for an Eastern State. The 
whole scale was colossal. Such machineries were invented and 
operated in this gigantic agriculture as had never before been 
seen, and are scarcely to be seen elsewhere even now. Every- 
thing conspired—the apparent face of Nature, the labor 
market, the produce market, transportation—to foster this class 
of gambling for enormous stakes of grain. 

In 1864 the severest drouth that has been known in California 
withered the State from end to end; and particularly, of course, 
the more arid southern half. Crops parched; unnumbered 
myriads of cattle died on the range—in Santa Barbara that 
year fifty thousand head of cattle were sold at thirty-seven and 
one-half cents a head—and if there had been our modern busi- 
ness standards, the State would have gone bankrupt. That it 
did not, was simply because it was still primitive, and not to be 
scared. 

But this drouth, with its mortal blow to the great happy-go- 
lucky stock business, and its fearful example to the half-million- 
acre grain ranch, was in fact the prophecy and foremost com- 
pelling cause of a new regime. It was the first, and to this day 
the thickest, wedge to the splitting of those enormous ranches, 
which were in their time the natural feature of so enormous an 
area as California ; but which under modern civilization are the 
curse of any commonwealth. Up tothat time it had been im- 
possible to get these huge, careless, demi-semi-worthless princi- 
palities broken up, or subdivided, or sold except in a lump. 
That historic season of famine brought about, very promptly 
and on a very large scale, a new willingness to sell land to set- 
tlers in something less than ten-thousand-acre lots. Even more 
than the Chinese Exclusion Act—the only historic happening 
which can be at all counted in the same category as influential 
in changing the character of California farming from the big- 
gest in the world, and the most reckless, and in a sense the 
most stupid, to the smallest and the most intensive, and in many 
senses the most scientific—this empiric happening of a season 
remade the economic fortunes of anempire. To this day there 
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are still probably larger farms in California than anywhere 
else ; but these are already survivals. ‘The typical California 
farming now is of a small acreage, occupied not by tenants but 
by the American owner; tilled not to a single crop—while its 
farmer buys his potatoes, beans, corn, vegetables, fruit and even 
the flour made from his own wheat, as used to be true, even fif- 
teen years ago—but of a manifold crop; and on the average 
drawing toward the ideal wherein each little farm shall be self- 
centered and self-supporting ; where a man with five acres or 
ten acres may produce, and does produce, practically everything 
needful to the sustenance and comfort of his family, and has 
only to purchase, with his surplus product, their luxuries. 

This dry and bitter lesson of course has been emphasized by 
many sequent lesser ones. The rich years in California, while 
very comfortable to the individual, have not been an economic 
blessing in the long run—for precisely the same reason that the 
geographic half of the State which has fewer hard years is 
relatively so far behind in material development and in the 
speed of such development. Merely as a hint of what I mean, 
it may be said that Southern California completed with 1902 the 
most extraordinary sequence of three dry seasons in its history. 
None of them were so parched as 1864; but never before, since 
the records began, have three consecutive years brought so little 
rainfall. The instant result of this persistent drouth was, of 
course, a certain amount of individual distress—although, as a 
matter of fact, no State east of Colorado can show a record so 
free from failures, or real suffering by drouth. It was, how- 
ever, a stringency which seemed cruel to Californians accus- 
tomed to have, and expecting to have, so much more than the 
Eastern farmer hopes in his most rosy dreams. Yet these three 
concurrent dry years were an incalculable benefit to the entire 
region, precisely in that they emphasized upon this enormous 
number of Tenderfoot farmers the great philosophic truth that 
it is necessary to Know you are Right before you Go Ahead. 
In other words, a sudden impediment in the sky, so that it did 
not yield the normal precipitation whereby the happy-go-lucky 
farmer gets his casual crop, taught a teachable population to 
“look a little out” for their own weather. That they were 
teachable is perhaps best indicated by the fact that in the second 
of these years enough New Water—New, because upon it the 
sun never shone before—was dragged, out of new wells and new 
tunnels, to the light of day and the refreshment of thirsty 
fields, to have saved half the State of Rhode Island from ever 
seeing another drouth. Again Hard Luck was our benefactor. 
Of course, we cannot reasonably predicate all progress to 
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philosophies of this sort. There are factors which may be for 
adversity, but which it would be straining a point to reckon 
wholly so, that have been very vital inthis unprecedented growth 
of population for one-half of a State as against the other half; 
and the two most sweeping of these factors may be named, in 
round numbers—Railroads and Oranges. 

It was over eighteen years ago—and it is far longer in devel- 
opment than in years—that after soaking a tongue swollen forth 
as large as my wrist, and dry and rough as rawhide, in 
the crystal flow of the Mojave, I trudged up the southern accliv- 
ity of the Desert to the Cajon Pass, and came down into God’s 
Country. It was not compulsory then to walk ; for there was a 
railroad from the East to Los Angeles, and had been for ten 
years ; but it was One railroad—and of One Sort. It had done 
practically nothing, in its decade of possession, to upbuild the 
country. The population was practically no larger than at its 
advent, and not nearly so rich; for the earnings of the railroad 
in those ten years had been skinned off the country. The rate 
on oranges to the Missouri River, when I came, was $600 a car ; 
and I have friends who, after selling their fruit at good figures 
in St. Louis, had to pay the railroad a few hundred dollars more 
to make up the freight bill. A year later, down through the 
same Pass where a poor French-Canadian and I hobbled on 
desert-burned feet, a competing railroad crept in; and a little 
later yet there befell a railroad rate-war, perhaps not unparall- 
eled in history so far as traffic figures are concerned, but cer- 
tainly unique if we consider either the cost of travel per 
mile at the height of the war, or the far-reaching economic 
effects. This great duel of transportation began about May, 
1886. The population of Los Angeles was very little larger 
then than in 1880, when the national census gave it 11,183. As 
much was true of all Southern California. Passenger rates 
from Kansas City to California had been about 370; from Chi- 
cago, $100; from New York, $120; and few there were that 
came in thereat. For about three months in the spring of 1886, 
tickets either way between Los Angeles and Missouri River 
points—as Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, and so on—were 
sold regularly at not to exceed $25; and of this fare the pas- 
senger got $20 back at the end of his journey. At the height 
of the struggle there was a short time when tickets sold for $5 
‘‘flat;” but it was very soon found necessary to protect this 
figure by the rebate plan, because passengers going sixty miles 
out would buy a ticket to St. Louis, for about the local fare to 
Colton, and getting home would sell or give away the “ paste- 
board” which was still good for the rest of the transcontinental 
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journey. One day I saw 
tickets sold at $1 for this 
little ride of 2,800 miles; 
and I am informed by a rail- 
road official, who has the 
best opportunity to know, 
since he sold them, that 
for one day at a little 
Southern California station 
a number of tickets to St. 
Louis were handed out at 
fifty cents apiece ! 
cheaper to go across the 
continent than to stay at 
home. Fares never went 
back to the old pitch. 

Now this is interesting 
and humorous, but not in- 
trinsically important. The 
far-reaching thing is that 
these Take-One tickets were 
to a country known by 
name to every American who 
could read, or who had the 
organs of hearing; a coun- 
try which was, to every 
such person, endued with a 
certain Alpenglow. There 
is probably no American 
now alive to whom the name 
California is not some sug- 
gestion of mystery and of 
romance; and there was no 
such deaf-and-dumb Ameri- 
can sixteen years ago. The 
result of this railroad 
squabble was to precipitate 
such a flow of tentative mi- 
gration—such an avalanche 
of people Going over to 
Look at it —as I believe 
has no parallel. This 
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going forth to spy out the land very promptly turned to a 
For many years I was almost 


serious permanent migration. 
constantly riding back and forth part of the distance between 
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Kansas and California ; and for the last sixteen years] have 
personally seen (what the records show to be true) such a tide 
of one-way travel as cannot be seen anywhere else, nor ever was 
seen elsewhere. For sixteen years, almost every day of every 
month in every year, the westbound train has been full; the 
eastbound train “light.” It is only at specific periods of a few 
weeks, when the winter tourist is returning home, that the 
seasoned traveler thinks of reserving his Pullman accommoda- 
tions for going East. There is no day in the year when he 
doesn’t know it to be necessary to reserve them coming West. 

Now this enormous migration, resultant upon railroad com- 
petition and the cheapness of admission to a famous “‘show,” 
has overwhelmingly concerned Southern California. It is the 
only part of the State which ever has known, or to this day 
knows, railroad competition. It is true that the “‘competing 
line” today reaches San Francisco; but this is a civilized day, 
and Competition has given way to Pooling. And to this day, 
although there are no traffic discriminations whatsoever against 
the northern part of the State—if anything there are conces- 
sions to it—the enormous preponderance of travel is still, as it 
has been for all these years, concentric to Los Angeles. Under- 
standing this, the growth of the small and unimportant town 
far faster than the opulent metropolis of the most famous State 
in the Union, although still astonishing, is no longer incompre- 
hensible. 

But the ability to go to one town more easily or more cheaply 
than to another is not all the secret; and perhaps the most 
vital, or at least the most easily demonstrated, factor of that 
growth in which the ‘cow counties” have of late outstripped 
the historic and romantic North, is Yellow of another sort ; not 
so dazzling, not so demoralizing, nor so picturesque as the 
golden nuggets which crazed the sober East 54 years ago, but 
lure enough. The orange has attracted to California fully as 
many people as gold did, and, beyond any question, of a soberer 
and more desirable class of citizens—although I would be the 
last person to appraise the modern grove-planting Eastern im- 
migrant above that fierce adventurer of two generations before 
him. The Argonaut wasa good deal more of a Figure. But in 
spite of personal preference, I am free to concede that his 
latter-day substitute better befits a “‘civilized” American com- 
monwealth That is, in mass a community of Argonauts was a 
hard proposition, although there is no population which would 
not welcome, and be the better for, some leavening of its lump 
by that sort. 

The orange, of course, is not a modern invention, even in Cal- 
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ifornia.* Bernal Diaz planted the first orange trees in the New 
World better than 375 years ago. The Franciscan missionaries 
brought the tree up from Mexico early in their administration of 
California; and of the early American pioneers in this State, 
before the gold rush — it is not necessary to count the Spanish 
rancheros, who had adapted the trees from the missions — a few 
had already before 1850 made some considerable cultivation. 
The Wolfskill grove in Los Angeles was a marvel to the Ameri- 
can gold hunters. By 1862 there were 25,000 orange trees in 
the State, all seedlings. In 1873 a casual man in the little three- 


*See this magazine for February and March, 1902, for article with’a large number of 


eugravings of the orange industry 250 years ago. 
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year-old village of Riverside received from the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington two seedless orange trees derived 
from Brazil. From the buds of these parent trees, still grow- 
ing neglected in a back yard of the wonderfully rich and beauti- 
ful city of Riverside — where the old man and his wife have been 
left to poverty amid the vast riches they helped create — mil- 
lions upon millions of trees have been planted in California and 
shipped elsewhere, their fruit taking the foremost rank in the 
American market, and developing what is in many ways the 
most significant industry — as it is certainly the most attractive 
in the West. 

There are now (U.S. Census 1900), in California 5,648,714 
orange and 1,493,113 lemon trees, five times as many orange trees 
and eighteen times as many lemon trees as there were ten years 
ago. Orange trees will grow almost anywhere in California, but 
not ‘‘commercially ;” and while there are a few northern localities 
(like Porterville ) where they thrive well, the law is reasonably 
indicated by the present fact (Census 1900 ), that the four coun- 
ties of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, Riverside and Orange have 
more than four-fifths of all the orange trees in the State—as 
San Diego and Los Angeles counties have more than half of all 
the lemon trees of the State. 

Ever since the fabled Gardens of the Hesperides, through all 
the Greek and Roman classics, throughout the literature of 
Arabia, and almost every other land that Aas a literature, the 
orange has not only been a Fruit but a Romance. It was early 
named “golden apple ”’—and there is already a keynote of its 
peculiar category. Common fruits are not called by poetic 
names—although all have romantic histories to such as care to 
delve into these things. But the orange has never yet become 
commonplace; and many no older than I, in reading these 
lines will still remember youthful days when an orange from 
Sicily (there were none then in the East from California) was 
an Event. It is not fanciful to connect this sort of childhood as- 
sociation, and the consequent romance which persists past 
childhood in the maturer mind, with economic and historic de- 
velopments. Asa matter of fact, there would not be much his- 
tory if there were no child ideals and no persistence of romance 
in adults. There would have been no Crusades, no Discovery 
of America, no Much of Anything, but for these very senti- 
mentalities ; and like all the other keen tools of Evolution, 
they work just as well and just as inevitably today under our 
eyes as they have worked ever on the millennial lathe of Time. 

This is one of the secrets of the new California, plus the 
Name and its cognate romance of Gold, plus the mystery of its 
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Distance and its probable Wildness, and its Desperadoes and its 
Indians, plus its Scenery and its gentle Climate. It has had, 
and it has, for every reasonably newspaper-read American, or 
other civilized being, an added attraction by reason of its still 
romantic fruit. It is a matter into which we need not dip just 
now with cold statistics to show how large a proportion of the 
new immigration to California has gone more or less into 
orange-growing—very often to their detriment and loss; be- 
cause while oranges will grow anywhere, and will anywhere 
look pretty, there is only a small proportion, even of Southern 
California, where they can be grown to the best commercial ad- 
vantage ; that is, where they are absolutely free from the frost 
to which they are sensitive, from the sea fogs which smut them, 
and from other adverse influences; and where the fruit is of 
that matchless perfection which brings ‘top prices,” and of sort 
to make the best Mediterranean, or Mexican, or Costa Rican orange 
look cheap and taste cheap. But that it zs a fact is so obvious 
to everyone acquainted with this region or with the record of de- 
velopment as to need no serious particularization. Practically 
every new-comer who dabbles with the soil at all, plants at least 
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some oranges ; and this is well; for of all the trees that man has 
corseted to uniform “‘symmetry ” and fattened for his use, none 
other is more beautiful and none more grateful. The market 
bearings of the question may be left to work themselves out in 
friction with the facts they must encounter. 

Nor is it only the golden beauty of the crop, the fact that it 
is continuous every month in the year, that when handled with 
the best American shrewdness it may pay a larger income per 
acre per year than perhaps any other crop extensively planted 
by man—there have been a good many cases of $1,000 per acre ; 
which is at least four times what a good grower can hope to av- 
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erage—that has made the orange at once a witchcraft anda 
sober factor in the development of a country whose every phase 
is wizardry to the Easterner. These visible facts have been 
oftenest perceived, no doubt; and no doubt have most often 
persuaded the movable provincial. 

But these are pretty bubbles on the surface. The significant 
importance of the orange is in something more than its finan- 
cial or esthetic attractiveness, or than the great rise in values 
of land upon which it can be produced to perfection. It lies in 
the broader conditions which these things have helped to bring 
about. A crop that may pay $1,000 per acre per year immedi- 
ately enhances the price of suitable lands to at least as much per 
acre as one year’s harvest may reimburse. This for one thing 
means a direct weeding of the pecuniarily unfit—and while it is 
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by no means an axiom that those who Have the Price are 
thereby the Best People, it will be conceded as a general rule 
that they who have something to show for the time they have 
lived average more desirable citizens than those who have noth- 
ing. ‘This crop, furthermore, can be raised only by irrigation. 
The region where it can be most successfully cultivated is of 
reluctant rainfall; and irrigation is no child’s play. It is too 
large a task for the individual—even for the individual who 
can pay $1,000 or $1,500 or $2,000 an acre for land to farm on. 
It absolutely compels associative effort. It forces the Civilized 
and book-learned Man, who is forgetting a lesson that Natural 
Man learned thousands of years ago, to come back toit. It 
compels a large amount of communal effort, applied not only 
with high intelligence, but with mutual tolerance and consid- 
eration. The scarce and shrunken streams of the land where 
the orange will grow must be diverted and conserved; coaxed 
to, and set about, the roots of these gold-minting trees, by 
great reservoirs and by leagues of cemented ditches, and by 
other great works no one person can think to undertake for him- 
self. And not only must these huge community improvements 
be made and paid for; they must be perennially maintained and 
administered for the common good. 

This, more than any other one thing, is the secret of the magic 
growth and the perhaps peerless industrial prosperity of com- 
munities like Riverside, or Redlands, or their peers which have 
not their like anywhere outside of Southern California; but 
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which in this peculiar region are typical and will here be in- 
definitely multiplied. The smartest people in the world—and 
that they are the smartest there is no question, for they them- 
selves confess it—Americans, expend such an energy as doubt- 
less no equal number of human beings ever spent before. They 
have come to an apparent maximum capacity of steam-making ; 
but to Harness their collective steam, to correlate it, to co- 
ordinate it—that, as a class, Americans have yet to learn. It 
is not because in Southern California we are smarter than our 
fellows, that we have learned—or some of us—but because 
Nature has been kind enough to burn the lesson in upon our 
unwilling minds. Again our Misfortune has been the Making 
of us. Instead of pulling apart, or pulling alone, we have 
learned, under this pinch of necessity, to Pull Together. To- 
gether we have gone to the mountains and dammed their 
canons, or tunneled their foothills; taken up old streams, or 
drawn new ones from the earth; and coddled their life-giving 
tide along conduits as carefully made as a sidewalk, for miles 
or leagues. 

By these means—by the communal consent and coéperation of 
tens of thousands of Americans—we have been enabled to give 
these tens of thousands such a certainty in their agriculture as 
man in civilization never knew before, in any such scale of 
profit. And that first lesson has been a step to others. Co- 
as it would show any other 





operative irrigation has shown us 
people on earth—the unmistakable hint that the same leverage 
can be applied to other dead-weights of commerce and of 
life. From this at first painful necessity, we have learned that 
even as they of an American community can farm better by 
helping one another, so also they can market better in concert ; 
and more than anywhere else in the United States—so far as I 
am aware, more than elsewhere in the world—the fruit which 
we have communally made possible, we communally market. 
Mutual packing, coéperative shipping and marketing, are now 
the rule and not the exception in Southern California ; and not 
alone in our typical and dazzling crop of citrus fruits. Every 
neighborhood of the seven counties has its codperative packing 
association, which maintains prices and uniformity of pack, 
discourages the frequent Tenderfoot who would send frozen or 
cull oranges to the markets of the East hoping to be undetected, 
and in other ways secures what any sane person will concede to 
be the rudiments of ** business.” 

Rather for these reasons than for mere money, the orange has 
done incomparably more for the sane and lasting development 
of California than gold ever did. Of course, in direct finance, it 
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has not yet rivaled that elsewhere unrivaled sum. Nor any- 
where else in history has any population, even of three times 
the size, added so much to the world’s wealth as did the Argo- 
nauts in the prime of gold in California. But the State is now 
producing more dollars’ worth of oranges than of gold,* al- 
though only one political division in the United States, or in 
the New World, equals California’s gold product today. And 
while the metallic output of the nation is approximately sta- 
tionary, as is that of this State, the horticultural product of 
both is increasing; and that of California with enormous 
speed.t ‘The increase of the citrus industry alone in California 
(being, as it is, steady, direct, and without reasonable proba- 
bility of check), is not unimportant even as a factor in the 
prosperity of the Union. But altogether aside from money, the 
economic and the sociologic influence is much more than “ im- 
portant.” Gold, indeed (when California 7nven/ed it, so far as con- 
cerns the United States) subverted national ideas, and upset, and 
spilled this way the more animate people of the Eastin a fashion 
never before paralleled. But it is not “academic ” to remark 
that this fortuitous and gambling bonanza was far less weighty 
from every historic point of view than the lesser present annual 
** finds,” which depend not on the luck of a vein, nor on 
** pocket,” ““drift,” or ‘‘ lode,” but simply on industry, shrewd- 
ness, patience, and the concert of numbers. When I say 
“orange,” I may be pardoned for using it as the most glittering 
type of a far larger class—namely, horticulture. Merely as a 
curio, let us note here that the one crop of oranges in Southern 
California, for the year now finishing, is more in money value 
than three and a half times the gold crop which but little over 
half a century ago gave the entire East the wildest craze it has 
known before or since. 


[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 


*Over $18,000,000 a year in oranges ; about $17,000.000 in gold. 

tNo other State ever produced one-half as much gold ina year as California did in its 
best twelve-month. At the highest figures for 1852 (Chronicle Statistician) this was $85,000,- 
ooo. In 1900 (U. S. Census) the agricultural products of California amounted to over 


$131,000,000. 


























WILLIAM KEITH. 


Suggested by Lillie V. O’Ryan’s miniature portrait of the famous artist. 


By INA COOLBRITH. 
(9" read that under the far Indian skies, 


The dusk magician with his mystic wand 
Calls from the arid and unseeded sand, 
Whereon the shadowless sun’s white fervor lies, 
A perfect tree before our wondering eyes. 
First its green shoot uplifts a tender hand ; 
Then trunk and spreading foliage expand 
To flower and fruit ; and then it droops and dies. 
But he—our wizard of the tinted brush— 
In God’s diviner necromancy skilled, 
Gives to our vision Earth, in grandeur free! 
Rose-gold of dawn and evening’s purple hush, 
The Druid-woods with Nature’s worship filled, 
The mountains and the everlasting sea. 


*This highly satisfactory miniature has just been completed by Miss O’Ryan, and is here 
reproduced for the first time. 
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NEVADA INDIAN BASKETS AND THEIR 
MAKERS. 
By CLARA MAC NAUGHTON. 

, |ASKET-MAKING is one of the most ancient 
*-| Indian industries, and has been carried on by 
most of the North American tribes, with varying 
skill and art. Its highest development has 
been reached on the Pacific Coast, perhaps par- 
ticularly among the Paiutes, Soshones and 
Washoes of Nevada. 

The process of manufacture is practically identical in all 
cases. Commencing at the bottom, a small bunch of grass, 
roots, osier, or willow is bound together with a fiber of the 
weaving material made flexible by dipping into water or passing 
between the lips. This is then coiled upon itself, each coil 
being securely fastened tothe one below by passing the weaving 
thread or fiber around the upper coil and through some of the 
wrapping-strands of the lower ones. For this purpose, a bodkin, 
or awl, is used, made from flint, obsidian or volcanic glass, or 
the thigh-bone of a small bird. As the coils pile up they are 
made to bulge outward to form the side of a basket, or inward 
to shape the neck of a vase or bottle. 

In ornamenting the basket, the weaver never slavishly fol- 
lows a set rule or pattern, yet never works at hap-hazard. Each 
article is treated individually, and at the will of the artist, but 
with a thorough understanding of the purpose for which it is 
to be used, a definite plan of decoration, and a foresight of the 
final effect of each succeeding stitch. 

The Paiutes’ produce water-jugs, seed or sorting baskets, 
winnows and cradles, of a twisted, or in-and-out weave, that 
will not hold water unless coated with pitch. 

The Soshones weave fine and beautiful baskets of willow, 
using a single slender twig for a foundation and weaving from 
the inside outward. This brings the smooth finish on the in- 
side of the basket. Among the tribal designs most frequently 
found are those which symbolize that the tribe was once more 
numerous and powerful than at present, but had been swept 
away by a pestilence. Others represent conventionally the 
flight of wild geese, the burning of prisoners at the stake, and 
the lighting of beacon fires on the hills. Rude figures of men, 
like those drawn by very young children, also appear. 

Of late years, the Soshones travel over to California annually, 
where they are employed on the farms and in the hop-fields 
during summer and autumn. Their earnings there are large 
enough to supply most of their wants during the winter, and 
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A CENTURY-OLD WATER BASKET 


the result is that their older native industry isslighted. Instead 
of tramping the hills in search of good materials, colored by 
nature, as they used, they use dyes, sometimes even painting the 
designs upon the surface. They have not yet descended to aniline 
dyes, but make their own from various vegetable substances and 
clay. But the Washoes produce the most perfect baskets. The 
natural question, ‘* Who are the Washoes?” may be answered 
with this quotation from a report of the Bureau of Ethnology* : 


Associated with the Paiutes are the Washo, or WA'sin as they call them- 
selves, a small tribe of about 400 souls, and having no affinity as far as 
known with any other Indians. ‘They occupy the mountain region in the 
extreme western portion of Nevada, about Washoe and Tahoe Lakes and 
the towns of Carson and Virginia City. They formerly extended farther 
east and south, but have been driven back by the Paiutes, who conquered 
them, reducing them to complete subjection. 


Today I believe there are about 500 Washoes. 

When a tourist drops into Carson his gaze falls casually on the 
groups of “‘ bucks” and ‘“‘squaws” dressed in modern gar- 
ments; the male with overalls, colored shirt, bright kerchief 
twisted round his throat, rather long black hair covered with 
wide-brimmed hat; the females in gaudy calico gowns, gingham 
aprons, gay shawls or blankets, according to the weather, 


*Page 1051, 14th Annual Report. 
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DAtT-So-LA-Le’s MASTERPIECI 
rl high, 35 inches circumference, 20 to S) stitches to the 


A bout 50,000 stitches in basket. Value, 31500 


bright silk handkerchief tied over head. Before leaving he 
may come to believe that these down-trodden poor Washoes are 
of all the American Indians the most interesting and prolific pro- 
ducers of curios to delight the heart of a collector. They reach 
the highest perfection in symmetry of form, fineness of weave 
(using as a rule two twigs for the foundation coils, though of 
such fineness one would not be able to discern it in the com- 
pleted article) and symbolical composition. No article leaves 
their hands without bearing, woven into it with each stitch, 
some special significance in its design. During a long experi- 
ence of curio collecting, I have never found two Washoe baskets 
alike, even from the same artist, each varying not only accord- 
ing to the individuality of the weaver, but to her mood and 
purpose. Each one tells some fact, legend, or bit of family his- 
tory—some brave deed performed by ancestors before war and 
persecution had crushed them. Few people have the faintest 
idea how much direct and peculiar interest the Indian woman 
puts into a basket. Each one bears some distinct variation or 
suggestion of the occasion and purpose of its production, as the 
maker’s fancy, condition, or surroundings dictated. 

The Washoes are no great talkers, but confidence once gained 
they will relate that they are descended from several different 
tribes or families who came “ from the high hills 'way off, and 
from the north ’way, ’way off,” who, banded together for the sake 
of peace, became powerful, and in their arrogance made the 
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Great Spirit angry, so he 
permitted them to be driven 
away into the interior far 
from the ‘big waters,’ away 
in here where the big lake 
was [they claim they knew 
this valley when it was a 
lake]. The Great Spirit 
took pity on them and 
changed the lake into a 
peaceful valley for them.” 
Washoe Valley they have 
always calledit. ““But, alas! 
even here, the Paiutes be- 
came jealous of them, and 
after years of enmity, in 
1850 or 1851 finally con- 
quered them, and, in their 
terms of peace, dictated 
such oppressive subjugation, 
had not the white men rap- 
idly flocked in, searching for 
the ‘bright dust,’ they would 
have been exterminated.” 
Even now they talk in whis- 
pers of the Paiutes, and 
move aside in silence at 
their approach. The treaty 
demanded the surrender of 














all their horses and _ trap- 
icteric cns pings, bead-work, shell- 
money, wampums, arms, basketry of all description, and 
forbade them to weave basketry (the Washoes were famous 
among the Indian tribes for their basketry, teaching the art 
and trading their baskets with other tribes). They were for- 
bidden to plant or raise crops; ordered to wear their hair short ; 
to have no names; to “become as worms.” Since the whites 
took possession of the State they have adopted names from 
them, as Mary Walker, Jim Bland, etc. 

An old woman—the most famous and skilful of all the Washoes 
—well remembers and will tell on occasion how she learned the 
art of fine imbricated (from the outside inward) weaving—in 
perfect silence, her hand held and every motion directed by the 
ancient medicine-woman. 

Encouraged by a few of the whites, the Washoes are again 
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pursuing their beautiful art, and the older women are weaving 
fine baskets. But the younger workers are apt to be so affected 
by white influences that a large part of the Indian character- 
istics is lost. A collector or one intimately handling their work 
can easily distinguish the product of a pupil of the government 
schools on reservations from that of an Indian who follows the 
natural instinct and the ancestral teachings. 

From the Washoes collectors obtain spears, bows, arrows, 
scalping-knives, lassos, horse-trappings, saddle-bags, hats for 
dances and for protection when gathering acorns or nuts; funeral, 
bridal, birth, and household baskets ; cooking-baskets, cooking- 
spoons, gourds for packing water and for home use, and cradles 
made of willow. The spear-heads and arrow-points are of flint, 
obsidian or volcanic glass. 

The tiny offering or gift basket (.S7vg-Aru-m7), when used 
to propitiate the Harvest Spirit, is filled with choicest grain or 
seeds or acorns from the last crop, to insure a future good har- 
vest. One or two of the large storing or household baskets 
( Day-gee-coop) will hold the winter supply of grain or nuts. 
The flat cradles (/icose-modi-mi-odi) are for the papooses 
(now-nung). If the child’s father is a famous brave or chief, 
the basket is covered with buckskin and gaily decorated with 
beads, trinkets, tasseled fringes or feathers. The ornamenta- 
tion of the little sheltering cover for the head tells the sex of 
the occupant. 

The conical shaped burden-basket (Wo-ke-nit) contrasts with 
the flat clothes-basket or trunk ((rce-u-/um). The cooking- 
basket (.S7mg-aru), made with two twigs for foundation or woof 
coil, is a bowl-shaped affair, in honor of ** Mother-Earth,” who 
gives to the Indian most of his edibles. As the Indians now 
use modern cooking-utensils, which they can place directly over 
the fire, instead of baskets in which they had to throw hot rocks 
to cook their savory messes, fine “Sings” are rare and valu- 
able. Other forms of basketry are the winnows or sifters (s0/- 
dol), winnowing-fans (smo/-dol-sing-am-m?7), and cooking-spoons 
or ladles (a-/ay-oo). The latter are made of young saplings, 
twisted and bound into a rough spoon-shape, and are used to 
handle hot rocks with in cooking. The beadwork (moch-coo) 
takes the form of belts (sza/-/oo), necklaces (oom-/et-suk), brace- 
lets (ma-/oo-yek), armlets (da-/ing-at-sik-bay-a-gin), and head- 
dresses (4a-yu-mel-lik). 

The men are proficient in making arrows (wess-ke-sat), bows 
(b0-lo-hot), snow-shoes, (.Son-mah-lee), pipes ( Ban-ko-stat), and 
many other articles of value to collectors. 
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A WasHor WEAVING A Rabbit-SKIN BLANKE1 


The colors in Washoe basketry are all Inatural ; the white of 
the willow ( Vat-7//-yah-wee), the brown or reddish tint of the 
bark of the mountain birch crrc’s occidentalis, (et-ba-sha), and 
the black of the root of a mountain brake, Plerris aguilanis 
(mes-a-weg-a-see), are all imperishable, and acquire with age a 
richness that makes them incomparable. 

The symbolical language used in these designs is interesting, 
as each stitch of color woven in has a relation to every other 
stitch, each placed perfectly to form a complete symbolism. 
Similar designs may have entirely different significance, such 
as property marks or inheritance symbols—crests as it were 
—as these Indians do not tattoo emblems upon their person, ex- 
cept in the case of married women, who sometimes have one or 
two bracelets upon the right wrist. However, they do paint 
their faces to signify their condition in life—aged or youthful, 


married or single. 


[ro BE CONCLUDED. ] 
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TURNING A NEW LEAF. 


ite VER since the immortal day when the pious but 
| *’ practical’? Pilgrim Fathers, debarking from 
the Mayflower, **Fell first upon their Knees, 
and then upon the Aborigines,” the Indian has 
Hadto Move. Particularly in the last century— 
and throughout it, and into this century and up 
to date—he has been inevitably and invariably 
shoved back and out. Almost the only Indians in the United 
States who still occupy in any numerousness their immemorial 
lands are the sedentary Pueblos of New Mexico and Arizona 
and they only because until 55 years ago they were under the 
“‘Indian policy” of naughty Spain, and therefore secure of 
tenure so far; while our government has mostly confirmed and 
patented their land-titles since we “‘acquired” their country 
from Mexico. Practically everywhere else in this great nation 
the story of innumerable eviction has been serial and shameful. 
Across every State in the Union it has been written red with 
Indian wars, and black with civilized greed. Everywhere, th« 
Indian has managed to have land that the Superior Race hank- 
ered after. Everywhere, the Superior Race has got it. Some- 
times by merely killing-off the impudent prior owners ; some- 
times by national treaties which were either swindles intended 
from the outset, or “jest naturally ” broken the moment some- 
one really cared to break them (it is said to be historic fact that 
the government of the United States has never kept one treaty 
with an Indian tribe) ; sometimes by fraudulent surveys; or by 
forcible ‘“‘squattings;” or by perjured filings; or by getting 
the simple aborigine drunk with the Juice of Civilization, and 
*’ paying” him a jack-knife for a farm. And sometimes by de- 
cision of the Supreme Court—in blessed innocence of the his- 
tory and the law involved. But whatever the means, the end 
has always been the same. The Indian Must Go—whenever 
and wherever his Christian Neighbor could Use his Place. And 
he has gone. And he will keep going, since he will never have 
a different sort of neighbors. The only tribes today measur- 
ably safe from further eviction are those that have already been 
driven back and back until the lands upon which they now 
starve (while upon their starvation a lot of “‘ American” offi- 
cials draw salaries) are so worthless that no one else would take 
them for a gift. ‘That is the case of practically all the Mission 
Indians in Southern California, among others. A horned-toad 
would not wilfully exile himself to the deserts to which these 
people have been crowded. They starve; but no one will 
drive them further. Some idea of these facts, and many exem- 
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plary instances, are of record easy to be consulted. See, for 
instance, the ** Reading-list on Indians” printed in these pages 
last month. 

But the Sequoya League has made a new record. So far as 
is known, never before in our history as a nation were Indians 
moved to better lands than those from which they were dispos- 
sessed. It wasn’t “the intention.” The precise reason for 
moving them has habitually been that the lands they had were 
‘*too good for Injuns”—though just about good enough for 
‘‘Americans.” It is pertinent to remark that the Warner's 
Ranch Indian Commission, in Turning a New Leaf, encountered 
much of this same noble spirit. Several Gentlemen, poignantly 
anxious to sell their worthless lands to the Government, at an 
exorbitant price, as a home for the Warner’s Ranch exiles, could 
not forbear the declaration that this was “ really too good for 
Indians.” If it weren’t, the present owners would not have it 
for sale. Without exception, there is not a single title which 
can go back sixty years and not rest on spoliation. 

Through the efforts of the League—backed up by the direct 
personal interference of President Roosevelt on several critical 
occasions, and by the desire of the present Indian Office to do 
right (the two availing to counterbalance that Red Tape which 
is the greatest aid to designing scoundrels and the unvarying 
foe of all efforts to get justice done)—the government has been 
enabled to buy for the Warner’s Ranch Indians far more and 
far better lands than those from which they are evicted. The 
story oi the loss of their immemorial homes roused deep public 
interest all over the country ; and whenever the American people 
know the facts, they can be trusted to feel right. This public 
sentiment, whose wide distribution astonished the Department, 
was of no small assistance to the League ; and after a steady 
campaign of six months the first Violation of Routine was ac- 
complished. The report of one of the best Inspectors in the 
service was held in abeyance; the Warner’s Ranch Commission 
was appointed, and promptly showed that he had been imposed 
upon ; that the Indians would starve on the lands he recom- 
mended ; and that these lands had been sold several times, re- 
cently, for about one-third what the Government was preparing 
to pay for them. And the victory was won on the only line on 
which the League expects or wishes to win any victory—Horse 
Sense. Even Red Tape saw that it was better to get 3,400 
acres of better land, and 500 times the water supply, for $46,000, 
than 2,300 acres, and no water, for $70,000. 

The Warner’s Ranch Indians had, in their old home, a small 
and very poor territory. But it was their home, and they loved 
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it, and ought to have had it. And even after the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States—a decision blessedly 
innocent of the only law which applies to this case; the Spanish 
law—the League made every possible effort to keep it for them. 
Finding this impossible—and it was carried, in every detail, to 
the Attorney-General, the President, and every other possible 
recourse—the League and the Commission did the next best 
thing ; which was, in their judgment, to find a place so far 
superior to the dear old home that the next generation, at least, 
will be happier, safer and better off. This they were eminently 
successful in doing. 

In place of a “literary ” description of the home from which 
they are evicted and that to which these Indians are going, it 
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THe ONE STREET AT WARKNER’S HoT SPRINGS Phot my Tavie 


(One of the villages from which the Indians are evicted.) 


may be as well to print here the corresponding sections of the 
Commission’s official Aefort. The accompanying photographs 
give a faint idea of the new home; and of the old one on 
Warner’s Ranch, some description and many pictures were 
printed in this magazine for May and June, 1902. 

The following is from the official report of the Warner’s 
Ranch Indian Commission (Russell C. Allen, Chas. L. Partridge, 
Chas. F. Lummis, chairman). For some outline of its work, 
see this magazine, and this department of it, August to Novem- 
ber, 1902. In brief, the Commission fully inspected 107 ranches, 
aggregating about 150,000 acres ; made 42 engineer’s measure- 
ments of the flow of streams, and full tabular and descriptive 
reports ; besides examining the claims of over 100,000 acres in 
30 other proffers which were found on their own showing not 
suitable for the purpose. At an expense of $1,107 (the appro- 
priation was $1,000, and there was no remuneration whatever), 
the work of the Commission up to sending in its second report 
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PART OF THE PALA WATER SUPPLY Photo by C. Fil 


(The Commission's measurement of the upper end of Golsh ditch, June 18, 1902, registered flow, 132.912 miner's 


inches ; enough to irrigate 1200 acres.) 
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was equal to 6,823 miles by rail, 7,049 miles by wagon, and 276 
days of 18 working hours each, for one person. This may indi- 
cate that the money was not much wasted. Part of the deficit of 
$107 will probably be made up by the government in time. 

It is only to be added that this report was approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior August 15th last; that the abstracts of 
title to these properties have been in the hands of the govern- 
ment since early in October, and were found flawless by the 
Attorney-General ; that the deeds to the government were re- 
corded in San Diego six weeks ago; that nothing delays the 
transfer of the Indians, and the paying of the poor American 
farmers who bonded their Pala properties to the United States 
eleven months ago, and have lost a year’s crop, except Remote 
Red Tape. And this is nearly untied. 

WARNER’S RANCH. 

This property, the Rancho San José del Valle, upon which 
the Warner’s Ranch Indians now live and have lived from time 
immemorial, but from which they are now under judgment of 
eviction by the Supreme Court of the United States, consists of 
42,000 acres, of which the great majority is worthless except as 
a stock ranch, for which purpose it is now used by the success- 
ful claimants in the litigation by which the Indians are dispos- 
sessed. The water supply is very scant, and only a small pro- 
portion of the entire ranch could be cultivated. It is tolerable 
natural range, but for several years past has been badly stripped 
of vegetation by an annual plague of grasshoppers. At the 
time of your Commission’s visit, June 6-8, the grasshoppers 
were thick as the flakes in a heavy snow-storm. The pestseems 
to have become endemic here. A representative of the Agricul- 
tural Department was on the ground endeavoring to abate the 
insects by a campaign of inoculation, but had made no impres- 
sion upon their multitude. 

The owners of the ranch, heirs of the late Gov. John G. 
Downey, do not desire to sell the ranch; but at the request of 
the Government did last year put a price of $245,000 on 30,000 
acres—including the Hot Springs where the Indians mostly re- 
side. They still refuse to sell a less amount than 30,000 acres. 
The chairman of your Commission had an exhaustive interview 
in idarch last with Mr. J. Downey Harvey, who seems to control 
the collective interests ; and Mr. Harvey absolutely declined to 
make any concessions whatever, except that he has been con- 
siderate toward the Government in the matter of time; having 
allowed the Indians to remain on the land ever since May, 1901, 
when the decision of the Supreme Court was rendered in his 


favor. 
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In the opinion of your Commission, the Government would 
have been justified in paying a greatly enhanced price for the 
Hot Springs, and say 5,000 acres of land adjoining; and the 
owners would have found such a transaction very greatly to 
their advantage. It is not believed by us that they can ever 
realize as much from this portion of the ranch in any other way. 
But as they refuse any such compromise, all idea of retaining 
for the Indians their ancient home to which they are so pathetic- 
ally attached must be abandoned-—unless indeed it be found yet 
possible to condemn say 5,000 acres of this land. In case such 
a proceeding could be carried through, your Commission would 
still decidedly recommend it—with a preliminary injunction suit 
to estop the owners from evicting the Indians pending conclu- 
sion of the case. This suggestion has already been fully 
brought to your attention, however; and the matter is at your 
discretion. 

Your Commission has found at least a dozen other properties 
more desirable, according to all material standards, than this 
present location ; places where the Indians would be more com- 
fortable and more prosperous. But your Commission feels that 
their irrevocable choice of their old home should outweigh the 
choice of other and wiser people for them, if it were possible. 
But if it is not, as seems, there is the satisfaction of a certainty 
of the very great material improvement of the condition of the 
Indians. 

The Hot Spring, famous for much more than half a century, 
is the most valuable asset of the Warner’s Ranch Indians where 
they now are. It gives them a large annual income, and is a 
vast convenience, besides, in all their household economies. It 
almost does their washing without labor, clothing put under 
the spout of this hot water being cleansed almost automatically ; 
and the water is also of great value to them for preparing the 
materials of their textile products, and for their bathing. They 
have some 200 acres under cultivation, about 60 irrigated. The 
total flow of water here is, as measured by your Commission, 
19, miner’s inches. As will be seen by the table of water 
measurements, your Commission has inspected nine properties 
with better water supply; and recommends one with an incom- 
parably better flow of gravity water for irrigation. 

a 
THE PALA PROPERTIES 
hindings of the Commission. 

Of this 3,436 acres, more than 2,000 is arable, over 700 is irri- 
gable under present conditions—and this irrigable area could be 
considerably increased at relatively small expense. 316 acres 
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are now irrigated the largest acreage irrigated on any proposi- 
tion viewed by your Commission except at Ethanac. ‘There is 
nearly 50% more land than in the Robinson Monserrate proffer, 
about 60 % more arable land, about 600% more irrigable land. 
316 acres now irrigated, as against none now irrigated on the 
Monserrate. Small proportion of actually waste land. Arable 
land nearly equal to total area of Monserrate. Less hard timber 
than Monserrate, butso much greater acreage in timber asto make 
the value considerably greater. Can house at once 35 families 
temporarily, and about 20 permanently; while the Monserrate could 
not house over one-sixth of that number temporarily, and has 
no buildings adapted for permanent homes for the Indians. At 
Pala the Government would have to build 12 to 15 houses; on 
the Monserrate nearly 50. The quality of the land at Pala is 
the best in the San Luis Rey Valley, and averages far better 
than on the Monserrate. The variety of crops is far greater. 
Your Commission has not seen in its whole tour of investiga- 
tion, covering more than 900 miles by wagon and more than 
1,000 by rail, so many kinds of crops so successfully grown on 
the same area as it saw at Pala. Oranges, walnuts, apricots, 
olives, grapes, peaches, pomegranates, pears, etc., are all flour- 
ishing here, and, in the opinion of your Commission, any fruit 
or crop grown in Southern Californiacan be grown here success- 
fully by the Indians. Your Commission has not seen anywhere 
else on its journey such variety and excellence of annual crops ; 
corn, beans, onions, potatoes, lettuce, radishes, turnips, etc., 
surpassed any other scen during the trip. Wheat and barley 
and oats were up to the best seen by us—excepting only an irri- 
gated grain field at Ethanac. In respect to variety of crops, no 
other property offered compares with Pala. This valley has 
been the home of the Indians from time immemorial. It was 
selected three-quarters of a century ago by the Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries as a site for a Mission; and it is notorious that in the 
more than 30 selections made in California by these pioneers, not 
one was a blunder. The Mission sites are, to this day, and 
without exception, conceded to be the pick of California. This 
Mission has never been abandoned, but had fallen into disrepair. 
It is now being repaired by the Landmarks Club, and will have 
regular church services. "The Warner Ranch Indians belong to 
this diocese. There are about ten Pala Indian families still at 
Pala, on reservations and homesteads as shown by map. ‘The 
purchase of this valley by the Government for a reservation 
would practically unite the Warner's Ranch, Pala, Pauma and 
Rincon reservations. One farmer-overseer could serve all four; 
and the convenience as to other phases of the Government’s 
supervision of the Indians need not be insisted upon. 

With one exception (Las Flores), no other property examined 
by your Commission is at once so accessible to civilization and so 
safe from aggression. Pala has a daily mail and long-distance 
telephone (the only proposition, except Ethanac, where this is 
true); is 24 miles from Oceanside, 16 from Fallbrook, 12 from 
Temecula, all stations on the Southern California Railway ; 6 
miles from Pauma Indian village, 12 miles from Rincon ditto, 
18 from Pachanga ditto, 18 from La Joya ditto, 35 by the road 
over Mt. Palomar to the present home of the Warner’s Ranch 
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Indians—20 miles further by easier road. No really desirable 
property, of those proffered, is appreciably nearer the Warner’s 
Ranch Hot Springs. That is, the removal to Pala is not more 
than 5 miles longer than to any other desirable property ; and 
it is from 15 to 60 miles less than to most of the properties that 
can be reckoned as at all possible. This is counting the longest 
road. By the short cut over Mt. Palomar (Smith Mountain) 
the distance for removal from Warner’s Ranch to Pala is 
less than to any other proffer that can possiby be considered for 
the Indians, except Agua Tibia; and, counting grades, is fully 
as accessible to Warner’s Ranch as that. In the removal of 
nearly 300 Indians, the distance to be covered is no small item. 
The shorter remove is not only less expensive to the Govern- 
ment, leaving more money of the appropriated sum to out- 
fit the Indians in their new home; the physical and mental 
hardship to those removed is also less. 

The Pala Valley is bowl-shaped, with exit east and west along 
the stream, and north and south by passes. The configuration 
precludes any one, under any circumstances, from occupying 
lands adjacent to the Indians except in the east and west nar- 
rows of the valley. The whole history of the relations between 
Indians and whites in California emphasizes the importance of 
this fact. ‘The Indians would here be safe from the aggression 
from which, almost without exception, the 30-odd reservations 
in Southern California have suffered. Within easy reach of 
every refining and civilizing influence, the Indians would here be 
safe from the neighbors who advance their fences upon Indian 
land, impound Indian stock whenever they can catch it, run 
their own stock over Indian land, and in general ‘‘crowd” the 
weaker. 

A school near the Mission and the present public school would 
be practically in the center of the reservation. The most dis- 
tant house would not be over about one mile from it. A train- 
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THE GRIstT-MILL. Photo by C. F. L., Juiy &, 1902 


ing school, hospital, carpenter, blacksmith, and other shops, 
placed in this spot, would serve the four reservations mentioned. 
A first-rate grist-mill (Sickler’s) is three miles up the river. It is 
locally famous as the cheapest in Southern California, its rates 
being 20 cents per 100 pounds, as against the customary charge 
of 40 cents. 

Over 5,000 acres of vacant Government land adjoins this 
proposition ; and your Commission recommends that in case of 
purchase of the Pala properties the Government add this vacant 
land to the reservation.* This would make a reservation of over 
8,000 acres, at an expense of less than $46,000 to the Govern- 
ment. This vacant land is all precipitous and rocky, worthless 
to any one else, outside the remotest possibility of settlement, 
but of value to the reservation as adding ‘‘elbow-room,” fuel, 
range for stock and for bees. A large part of this 5,000 acres 
has a growth of chaparral, commonly used in this State for fire- 
wood, and adequate to supply most of the domestic needs of 300 
Indians without trenching upon the larger and more valuable 
timber. Much of it would be of value as range for cattle in 
connection with the reservation; and it is nearly all good bee- 
range. Honey-making is an industry to which the Indians are 
adapted, and which is particularly suited to Southern California. 
The importance of the industry may be judged from the fact 


*On the Commission’s recommendation, the General Land Office withdrew from entry 
these public lands on three sides of the Pala reservation ; by order of Jan. 24, 1903. 
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Hi_tt GRAIN (UNIRRIGATED), Photo by C. F. L., June 18, 1%: 
ON THE PALA PROPERTY. 


that in one year this (San Diego) county has shipped 900 tons of 
honey. The Pala Indians have already turned their attention to 
this work. Fifty stands of bees are included in the proposition. 

Olives are an important product of Southern California, and 
in the opinion of your Commission are of notable importance to 
the Indians as a food-staple. The Italian peasant works on a 
ration of ripe olives and black bread. The Mission Indians 
have been habituated since 1769 to the culture of the olive, 
which the Franciscans planted at every Mission; and while the 
Warner’s Ranch Indians, in their remote home, have not been 
taught the olive, the other Mission Indians, who have known this 
nutritious food, are without exception fond of it. Quite apart 
from its commercial value—and tens of thousands of acres are 
planted to it in Southern California—there are at Pala some 25 
acres in bearing olive trees—enough to supply all the Indians 
proposed to be put there with all they can eat, and with a hand- 
some margin for market; this much more than balances the 
lack of first quality mast, which is found but on one other 
property. 

With the exception of Las Flores, Pala is the only proposi- 
tion on which the Indians can continue successfully their valu- 
able industry of basket-making, which brings them some thou- 
sands of dollars per year—which income can be, and is by the 
Sequoya League intended to be, very much increased. In the 
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vacant Government lands recommended to be added to this pur- 
chase, there is a practically inexhaustible supply of the “‘ squaw- 
berry,” called by the Warner’s Ranch Indians *‘* Tst-a-vish,” 
which is the chief material used by them in the making of the 
very beautiful, and commercially valuable, baskets for which 
they are famous. 

As to immediate income, to relieve the Government of the ne- 
cessity of supporting these Indians an undue length of time, no 
point examined by your Commission surpasses Pala; and only 
Las Flores equals it. The large and first-class stand of alfalfa 
is in itself an immediate revenue ; and the timber, while not so 
valuable ¢v foto as at Descanso, is far more handy to market. 
At no point viewed by your Commission is the demand for labor 
more certain. It isclaimed, and is believed by the Commission, 
that 200 men can find work eight months in the year within 40 
milesof Pala; and 100 within 16 miles. "The Warner’s Ranch In- 
dians go to far greater distances to find work. When the 
Chairman of your Commission visited Warner’s Ranch last 
March, 30 men were away at work in Los Nietos, 90 miles dis- 
tant. It is believed by your Commission, however, that the 
nearer these men are to their families, the better for both; and 
that the aim of the Government should be—as it doubtless is 
—to make these people home-owners, home-builders, home- 
lovers and home-dwellers, rather than a peon class of wandering 
day-laborers. The logicof purchasing lands for them seems to 
be to attach them to the soil. And this is also the logic of 
their character. As is well-known, every Mission Indian who 
has land that can be cultivated, cultivates it ; and this has been 
true ever since Junipero Serra first explored this region in 1769. 
The comfortable little house of adobe bricks, or enramada of 
wattled branches, and the patch of corn, wheat, chile, etc., are 
familiar to all travelers in Southern California. As a matter of 
fact, unpleasant though it be, there is not an Indian reservation 
in Southern California where the Indians have a first-rate 
chance to carry out their old habits. At Pala, they could show 
whatever may bein them. In the opinion of your Commission, 
they would have here the best Indian reservation in the far 
West. ‘They would be self-supporting from and after the first 
season—and could have been from the outset, but for the in- 
evitable delay in placing them, as the crops on these properties 
were good. There is good pasturage for such live stock as the 
Indians have or may be supplied with. A creamery some ten 
miles down the river affords an outlet for cream. There is 
about 20 miles of two and three-wire fencing on the property. 

WATER SUPPLY FOR IRRIGATION. 

Everything considered, your Commission deems the water 
supply of the Pala valley one of the safest, most abundant, most 
economical and most satisfactory enjoyed by any equal area in 
Southern California. It not only comes up to the claims that 
were made for it—which has not been the case with many of 
the other properties examined—but it has successfully withstood 
a doubly searching investigation made by your Commission in 
view of malicious reports circulated by persons over-desirous of 
selling their own property to the Government. On the 18th 
and 19th of June, your Commission measured the two irrigating 
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ditches in use on those days upon this property. The Golsh 
ditch was running 132.912 miner's inches at the intake. The 
diverting dam was mere sand, the river bed is sandy, and the 
loss evidently large. The photo shows surface water in the 
river beside the ditch. The Stevens ditch, which gets the sur- 
face water not saved by the Golsh ditch, was running 17.062 
miner’s inches. This gives 149.974 miner’s inches—by far the 
largest body of gravity water seen anywhere by your Commis- 
sion, except at Jurupa. This flow would be greatly increased, 
of course, by an adequate diverting dam. The Golsh ditch was 
that day in use irrigating the Welty 40 acres ; and measurement 
at the alfalfa field, about a mile below the intake, showed 
85.483 miner’s inches running. ‘That is, after passing a mile in 
a sand ditch, there was more water still flowing than your Com- 
mission has seen running by gravity on any other property 
offered excepting only San Pasqual “‘A” (where the water is 
conserved in a wooden flume), and Jurupa; over 300 times as 
much water as was running on the Robinson Monserrate at the 
same date, nearly two-thirds more water than was running on 
the Agua Tibia on the same date—while the Pala flow at the 
intake was over 500 times the Monserrate supply and nearly 
three times the Aqua Tibia supply, both measured at the most 
favorable points and at an hour when the flow had been much 
less affected by evaporation. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. } 
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THE DEATH VALLEY PARTY OF 1849. 
By REV. JOHN WELLS BRIER, a Survivor. 


[CONCLUDED | 


UT the whole party was now in 
desperate emergency, and as 


one after another of the search- 
ers for water returned unsuccessful, 
death from thirst seemed certain. My 
mother alone, rising from her prayers, 
was still confident, and as she was at- 
tempting to reassure us the last of the 
water-hunters Deacon Richards 
rushed into camp with the news that 
he had found water. The stream he 
discovered has saved the lives of many 
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prospectors, and is now known as Providence Springs. We 
camped there two days, during which we killed an ox and 
** jerked” the meat. 

The next few days were among the worst of the journey, and 
we were in the poorest condition to endure them. We went 
along an Indian trail into a defile, in one of the branches of 
which my older brother lost his way, and my mother was nearly 
distracted with fear of his capture by Indians before he again 
joined us. From this we came out upon a wilderness of dagger 
palms, through which we bent too far to the south again. Once 
our lives were only saved by a pool of turbid water on the edge 
of the Mojave Desert, from which we drank, caring little for 
the deposit of yellow mud at the bottom of the coffee pot, and 
not knowing at all that within a mile was a spring of pure 
water. But at last we came to good ground and green grass for 
the cattle again. Here another of our party, Mr. Robinson, 
died — from inanition rather than from any definite disease. 

From this point, the prospect grew better with every mile, 
and the discovery of a stream flowing westward added to our 
relief, even though we had to wade it at every turn. The grass 
grew stronger and more varied; evidences of animal life began 
to appear, and about noon of the second day we killed a mare 
and two foals. What a banquet they furnished no one can ap- 
preciate who has not lived for months on the flesh of diseased 
and thirst-wasted oxen. Here we also experimented with acorn 
bread — which proved, literally, a bitter disappointment. Our 
shoes had long ago worn out, and many of us wore moccasins of 
green raw-hide, which, with our generally ragged outfit and 
skeleton plight, gave us a very grotesque appearance. 

At length, we entered a glade, perfectly level and lawn-like, 
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DEATH 


studded with live oaks and 

sycamores. We had fallen 
=> into a deep trail, and I do 
not remember that anyone 
suggested our possible prox- 
imity to human habitation. 
: Immediately on our left 
< were the smooth hills, rich 
in wild oats and _ clover, 
while before us the dale 
seemed to expand; but the 
trees concealed from view 


what lay beyond. 


Mojave Desert 


Here, early in the even- 
ing, we went into camp. 
When the morning dawned 
a mist lay upon the hills. 

The party was well strung 
out, and, at the distance of 
half a mile, our family 
brought up the rear. Pat- 
rick brought down a hawk, 
and carefully stowed it away 
for his dinner. At the 
moment we were startled by 
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the report of fire-arms. The 


OF 


mist cleared away, there 
was a burst of sunshine, 
and we heard the confused 


WILDERNESS 


bawling of a host of cattle. 
Hastening along the trail, 
we presently saw our men, 


“A 


drawn up in the order of 
battle, and towards them 
rode a small body of horse- 
men. Arrived on the scene, 
we found ourselves in the 
presence of the venerable 
proprietor of this magnifi- 
cent estate, and a number 
of his vaqueros. The old man had flung his reata over the 
head of a coyote, which he had dragged to its death. Pre- 
suming the cattle to be ownerless, our men had killed one of 
them; but the face of the Spaniard expressed no resentment, 
on the contrary, astonishment andl compassion. 
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Patrick — who had served in the Mexican war — was able to 
talk with him, and his brief explanations were abundantly con- 
firmed by our appearance; but, as a diplomatic stroke, he des- 
signated my father as ‘‘un Padre,” whereupon the old Catholic 
reverently removed his sombrero, and repeated in a broken voice, 
‘*Padre! Padre! Pobrecito Padre!” 

We were cordially invited to proceed, at once, to the hacienda. 
My brothers and myself were caught up by the three swarthy 
vaqueros, who quickly carried us across the valley in spite our 
squeals. We were at the base of the hill on which stood the 
adobe house and corrals of the Rancho de San Francisquito. 
Presently two vaqueros led in a coal-black bullock and slaugh- 
tered it for our use. Others rode down from the house with 
squashes, beans, corn-meal and milk, and there were tortillas 
for immediate eating. We fed like hungry animals, and some 
of us would have died from the sickness which followed, had 
not Dr. Irving, of Los Angeles, arrived most opportunely. 
Through those of our former association who had already 
reached Los Angeles, the Doctor had learned of our wanderings, 
and had come out to help rescue us. 

When the time had come for our departure, we experienced a 
feeling of sharp regret. I cannot express my own sense of the 
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wonderful beauty and opulence of the valley and its surround- 


ings. ‘The green earth and the blue sky ; the level plain and 
the oval hills; the lowing of cattle and the neighing of horses; 
the busy life of the pastoral people whose language was so 
sweet, and whose hospitality was so simple, gracious and suffi- 
cient. I shall never forget their sympathy, whose quality was 
not strained, and was in strong contrast with that sclfishness 
which is arrogant in prosperity and petulant in adversity. I 
shall never fail to be moved when T recall the womanly virtue 


+ 


that caused the wile of our host to meet my mother, at the brow 
of the hill, and embrace her with loud cries and the demonstra- 
tion of sisterly affection. 

From San Francisquito to the Mission of San Fernando was 
barely three leagues. But we started late in the afternoon, and 
camped within a stone’s throw of the den of a grizzly bear 
for which luxury we paid with a mule. The next morning va- 
queros overtook us and carrred my brother and myself on horse- 
back to the Mission. 

It was a perfect day —the air full of the odor of spring 
flowers and the song of birds, sweet beyond measure to us, 
fresh from months of the terrible trail across the desert. And 
most perfect was the courteous kindliness with which we were 
received. 

We were entertained at the table of the Father Superior, and 
were instructed by the Doctor to taste of every dish, but to 
** put the knife to our throats,” as, at the time, we were pecu- 
liarly “‘given to appetite.” Our sleeping apartment was a 
large room whose high windows were heavily barred, and whose 
strong door we were requested to secure against the murderous 
intrusion of the Mission Indians, who, aware of the transfer of 
California to the United States. were under an impression that 
the Americans had come to drive them from their homes.* The 
old gardener was loud in the expression of his jealousy, but 
Dr. Irving assured him of our kind intentions, and managed to 
quiet his suspicions. 

We were permitted to sample the oranges and pomegranates, 
and in the evening were conducted through the old orchard. 
The ripe olives which,lay under the trees were so tempting to 
the sight, that we filled our mouths with them. Never were ap- 
pearances more deceiving. My mother asked Dr. Irving what 
they were, and he exclaimed in reply. “‘Where in God Al- 
mighty’s world have you lived that you don’t know what olives 
are!” To be sure! A Vermont woman, educated in a Vermont 
Seminary, and not to know olives by the double proof of sight 
and taste! 


*As all of them have since been driven.—E 
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The morning after our arrival, the Indians were ordered to 
drive up a band of horses and mules, that animals might be se- 
lected for our journey to Los Angeles. A quiet bay pony was 
chosen for my mother, ‘Two pillows served fora saddle; and 
when she was placed in position, I was lifted to a seat behind 
her. My younger brother was secured at the back of Dr. 
Irving, by the use of a silk handkerchief. I cannot recall other 
dispositions for the day. An amusing incident, however, is still 
fresh inmy memory. Young Lummis St. John had taken a fancy 
toa handsome gray mule, and it was promptly caught and de- 
livered to him. There was no saddle at hand, and a hackamore 
was used in lieu of a bridle. Nothing daunted, however, the 
novice vaulted lightly to its back, but he did not stay there. 
The level spine rose to an arch, the long, alert ears dropped 
upon the close-roached neck, the clean head was thrown be- 
tween the stiffened forelegs, and after a few plunges, St. John 
measured his length on the ground. He arose, brushed his 
soiled garments, recovered his hat, and deliberately inquired 
‘‘what might be the name of so peculiar and agitating a 
eat?” 

Twenty miles to Los Angeles. We had walked twice as 
far within twenty hours, over waterless wastes of sand 
and stony mesa. This was a pleasure trip; and every rod of 
the way was enchanting. 

We passed great herds of broad-horned cattle, graceful, 
swift and spirited; other herds of sleek mares, with their foals ; 
adobe haciendas with their outlying huts of domesticated In- 
dians ; vaqueros breaking refractory broncos or rounding up 
the scattered cattle ; occasionally a cart with great wheels of 
solid wood, drawn by oxen whose yokes were bound to their 
heads by rawhide thongs. 

About half way, we halted before a small hacienda, and were 
saluted by a Sefiora, who invited us to enter for rest and re- 
freshment. We were glad to accept her hospitality ; and she 
served us with tortillas, milk and cheese. The former were 
sandwiched with beans and chile colorado, and the latter was 
made of sweet curd, much better, I think, than the smeer-case 
of the Germans. 

During our repast an Indian entered through a back door, 
shouting, “‘Mucho malo Americanos.” He charged towards 
my mother, but was promptly met by Patrick’s fist and fell 
like a log, only to be dragged out and imprisoned under a 
cartbed. He made his escape, however, and was in the act of 
renewing the assault, when he yielded to another blow and was 
locked away until our departure. ‘*‘ El Indio muy borracho,” 
exclaimed our hostess, with a disgusted and apologetic air. 
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The remainder of our journey was without incident, and we 
halted in the evening on a hill overlooking Los Angeles. 

The vesper chimes were calling to prayer: a violent use of 
the word chimes, I admit, as the old copper bells were out of 
tune, and the boys who wagged their clappers were out of time. 
Yet, somehow, all was harmony, whose secret we did not know, 
but whose power we felt. 

My mother asked Dr. Irving if the pueblo market contained 
avariety. ‘‘ Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ Everything in God Almighty’s 
world.” Our first stay was at the home of this generous- 
hearted man. His Spanish wife not only supplied our wants, 
but taught us to use the familiar words of her own language. 

At the southwest corner of the Plaza there was a hotel in 
which my father obtained a half interest. This he was en- 
abled to do by disposing of seven choice oxen, reserved out of a 
score, to illustrate “‘the survival of the fittest.” The region 
was overflowing with oxen, but trained animals were in demand 
for freighting to the mines. 

Our boarders were Americans; and they were always craving 
something to remind them of home. Some one discovered that 
the leaf stem of the yellow dock was a fair substitute for 
rhubarb, and my elder brother and I were sent in quest of the 
plant. As we found it in quantity along the stream that partly 
engirdled the town, our occupation soon ceased to be a diver- 
sion. These*excursions brought us into frequent contact with 
Indians who seemed to havea peculiar delight in the terror 
they inspired. 

The house was equipped with a bakery, a barber shop and a 
blacksmith shop. My father also had personal charge of a fine 
old vineyard ; and when I afterwards saw Mission grapes dis- 
charged at Long Wharf, San Francisco, and sold at an enormous 
figure, I heartily wished that we had retained our interest 
long enough to market at least one crop. 

There was a private school in the house of Mr. Wolfskill, 
where I learned how much I had forgotten. Our proximity toa 
large gambling-house was a source of positive misery. Indeed 
there was always something to remind us that we were in 
a town whose normal conditions were not improved by the new 
influx. True there was no conflict between the people and 
the Americans, but the latter seemed to have left the best that 
was in them at home; their immoral example could not fail of 
its effect upon simple-minded people of strong passions. 

Shortly after our arrival a number of Southern bloods de- 
cided to assert authority upon the negroes employed by our 
house. One of them was staked down on his back, sorely 
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beaten and left, undiscovered, and without food or drink during 
four days and nights. Our steward —a tall and powerful black 
man—escaped from his enemies by leaping over a wall eight 
feet high, while the bullets whistled about him. A mulatto 
was brutally flogged, and the most trifling negro I ever saw was 
so tremendously aroused by fear that he distanced pursuit and 
did not rest till he was safe in Northern California. 

I recall a tragedy of another kind, enacted in the center of 
the Plaza. An Indian had unyoked two large oxen whose gi- 
gantic horns spread like the antlers of an elk. They had always 
gone from their pasture to their work and from their work to 
their pasture, willingly and obediently ; but, on this occasion, 
they halted, obstinately, midway the Plaza, evincing signs of 
aggressive hostility. An application of the goad only enraged 
them, and the driver was fortunate in escaping instant destruc- 
tion. There the great creatures stood, pawing the ground, 
roaring and foaming at the mouth. Soon the arena was crowded 
with footmen and cavaliers, and the sidewalks with men, 
women and children. Barefooted Indians taunted the furious 
animals, and pricked them on to the encounter. Young Dons 
were there, mounted on superb horses, whose trappings were 
most elegant and expensive — housings of stamped leather dec- 
orated with floral designs in silk, and round, polished argents, 
finished in the perfection of the engraver’s art. 

Here was an occasion ; and nothing could exceed the skill and 
courage of those who addressed themselves to it. ‘The Indians 
were fearless; and I saw several of them tossed high from the 
long, curving horns, fortunately blunted at their tips. Four of 
the reckless creatures were reported killed. One horse was 
lifted, but sustained no injury. The wild sport was indulged 
amid laughter, whoops and “‘carambas;” and when it had ex- 
hausted itself, reatas were thrown —rattling like hail-stones 
—over the horns of the bellowing monsters, and they were 
hustled away, ignominiously, to their enclosure. 

To describe the Los Angeles of an early date, would be to 
describe a town of Mexico. As to the ranch life, it was not 
widely different from life in the town. The adobe house was 
everywhere, practically, the same —a low structure with thick 
walls and roof of tiles. At its best, it was two stories high, 
with a ground-floor that was generally the ground. The win- 
dows and doors were in recession, and the building was proof 
against heat and cold, though not against “‘temblors.” Out- 
door ovens were in use, but the simple cooking was done by an 
open fire. 

The women were kind-hearted and sometimes beautiful. As 
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a child, even, I could not help remarking the red lips and the 
“splendor of the dark eye.” 

The men lived on horse-back and were peerless riders. The 
best horses were carefully bred; and the approved type was of 
matchless beauty, action and endurance. The people who love 
horses do not always love work. They are bold, daring, fond 
of adventures, fandangos and fiestas. Life in the metropolis 
Was very picturesque, and seemed to be free from care and 
anxiety. 

The most vivid impression I retain of it, is the long and 
gaudily attired procession, winding like a serpent, and led by a 
mounted crier whose words were, to me, unintelligible. 

Altogether it was a wonder-world to me, and I have witnessed, 
with sorrow, the passing of it asof a dream. The extinction 
of Mexican titles ; of long-horns, mustangs and burros; the di- 
lapidation or ruin of the old missions and the old time 
haciendas ; the poverty and decay of the old families; the ex- 
pulsion or extermination of coyotes, vultures, eagles and the 
sacred buzzards; the division and sub-division of the great 
ranges! Orchards, vineyards and grain fields, now, and frame 
houses ; schools, colleges, railroads and commercial towns full 


of hum and bustle; the ancient glory departed forever ! 
Lop, CAL. 


ELYSIAN FIELDS. 
By JULIETTE ESTELLE MATHTIS. 
ETWEEN the cafion-cloven mountains and the shore 
Of iridescent, isle-encircling waves they rest, 
Those fair, immortal meadows, mine forevermore — 
Those undulating reaches vanished feet have prest. 
Unrivalled was the verdure of their gracious slopes 
Beheld by glamoured eyes in Love’s fond ecstacy 
What colors vie with those of Life’s alluring hopes 
Before the years transmute to stars of Memory ? 
How light the joyous laughter! Sweet, oh sweet, the song 
Of honeyed voice, bird-notes and falling water’s play !— 
What recollections through those scented thickets throng ! 
O minstrels of the morning ! — Music of Yesterday ! 
Bright paths, all petal-spread, through golden, poppied leas, 
Where happy silences were tenderer than speech — 
Environed by enchanted hills and lulling seas — 
Return, O vision past !— my longing eyes beseech ! 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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McGINNIS, CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY. 
By E. HOUGH* 

fg | HE two distinguishing personal characteristics 
of McGinnis were a vast amount of freckles 
and a great and abiding thirst; by which pecu- 
liarities he is even yet borne in mind at Arroyo 
City. His genius in yet other lines should en- 
title him to the grateful remembrance of his 
fellow men. 

Why McGinnis came to Arroyo City just at 
the time of the pinching out of the Homestake 
vein and the shutting down of the New Jersey Gold Mills— 
facts which plunged the whole community into despair and sent 
half the population out of town—is something which only the 
peculiar mind of McGinnis himself could have explained. His 
advent occasioned no comment. No one asked or cared who 
was the red-headed stranger who punched his burro down the 
main street of the town and unrolled his blankets back of White- 
man’s corral. It was supposed that he knew his own business, 
as every one did who had gotten so far away from the world as 
Arroyo City. Aside from this social attitude, a deep gloom and 
apathy sat upon the place. No one watched the stage road or 
the burro trails. The mail came once a week, if the mules 
were not alkalied on the flats this side of Socorro; but the mail 
was no longer worth watching, for few letters ever came. 
Arroyo City was dropped from the railroad folders as an example 
of a salubrious climate combined with great possibilities of 
mineral wealth. The local newspaper had despaired. The only 
two women of the town had left two weeks before. The barber 
was preparing to pack up and alsoleave. Hirsute, hungry and 
despondent, Arroyo City stood aloof and silent, too intent upon 
its own grief to care for any migratory man. As a prospective 
home, McGinnis could hardly have found a spot less promising. 

The capital of McGinnis, aside from his freckles and his 
thirst, was somewhat limited. His burro was ancient and sub- 
dued, his blanket thin and ragged, his pistol minus the most im- 
portant portion of a revolver—to wit, the cylinder—and withal 
so rusted that even had it boasted all the component parts of a 
six-shooter it could not have been fired by any human agency. 
McGinnis had a shovel, a skillet and a quart tin cup. He like- 
wise had a steel-headed and long-handled hammer, in good con- 
dition; this being, indeed, the only item of his outfit which 
seemed normal and in perfect repair. Why he had this singular 
possession, coming as he did off the dry Socorro trail, where ex- 
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cess baggage was uncommon, no one asked or cared. The real 
reason was that McGinnis was a skilled mechanic and a mill- 
wright, and could use a hammer as could but few other men. 
This, however, was not of public interest nor of public knowl- 
edge at the time. 

On the morning after his arrival McGinnis rolled out of his 
blankets, ate his breakfast of flapjacks and water, and put his 
hammer in his hip pocket, where some men put a gun who do 
not know how to carry a gun. McGinnis spoke to no one in 
particular, but headed up into the mouth of the curving valley 
where stood the silent works of the New Jersey Gold Mills Com- 
pany. It was his intention to apply at the mills for work, as he 
later announced ; but there was no one there to whom he could 
make application. The mills were shut down, partly because 
the local manager had not for some time heard from his com- 
pany back East, and partly because the machinery was out of 
order, as new-fangled mining machinery always has a habit of 
being. McGinnis was not cast down because he found no one 
whom he could ask for work. He whistled as he walked through 
the open and barn-like building, looking about him with the eye 
of a man who had seen gold mills before that time. 

*“'They’ve got their plates fixed at a lovely angle!” said he, 
‘an’ there’s about enough mercury on ’em to make calomel for 
a sick cat. ‘There’s been talent in this mill, me boy !” 

He crawled up the ore chute into the bin, and cast a critical 
gaze upon the rock heaped up close tothe crusher. Then he 
examined the battery of stamps with silent awe. ‘*This,” said 
McGinnis softly to himself, ‘‘is the end of the whole an’ entire 
earth! Is it a confectionery shop they’ve got, I do wonder ? 
They’d do well to crush brown sugar with them lemon squeezers, 
to say nothin’ o’ the Homestake refractories.” 

He passed on about the mill in his tour of inspection, still 
whistling and still critical, until he came to the patent labor- 
saving ore-breaker which some inventor had sold to the resident 
manager of the New Jersey Gold Mills Company, along with 
other things. McGinnis drifted to this instinctively, as does 
the born mechanician to the gist of any problem in mechanics. 

‘“Take shame to ye fer this, me man, whoivver ye were,” 
said McGinnis, and the blood shot up under his freckles in his 
indignation. ‘This is so bad that it’s not only unmechanical 


‘ 


'* 


and unprofissional ; it’s absolutely unsportsmanlike ! 

His ardor overcame him, and, hammer in hand, he swung 
down into the ore bin underneath the crusher. ** Here’s where 
it is, me man,” said he to himself. ** With that jaw screwed that 
tight, how cud ye hope to handle this stuff—especially since the 
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intilligent an’ discriminatin’ mine boss is sending down quartz 
that’s more’n half porphyry. Yer little donkey injin, and yer 
little sugar mashers, and yer little lemon-squeezer of a crusher 
—yah! It’s a grocery store ye’ve got, an’ nota stamp mill. 
Loose off yer nut on the lower jaw, man; loose her off!” 

McGinnis was a man of action. In a moment he was tapping 
at the clenched bolt with the head of his bright steel hammer. 
Slowly at first, and sullenly, for it had long been used to treat- 
ment that McGinnis called “‘unsportsmanlike;” then gently 
and kindly as it felt the hand of a master, the head of the 
bolt began to turn, until at length the workman was satisfied. 
Then he turned also the corresponding nut on the opposite face 
of the jaw, swung the great steel jaw back to the place where 
he fancied it, and made all fast again. ‘‘She’s but a rat-trap,” 
said he to himself, *‘ but it’s only fair to give the rat-trap its 
show.” 

McGinnis went out and sat down upon a pile of ore. It was 
a bright and cloudless morning, such as may be seen nowhere in 
the world but in the American Southwest. The Patos mount- 
ains, across the valley, seemed so close that one might lay his 
hand upon them. The sun was bright and unwinking, and all 
the air so golden sweet that McGinnis pushed back his hat and 
gloried simply that he was alive. He did not even note the 
cottontail that came out from behind a bush to peer at him, nor 
mark the sweeping shadow of a passing eagle that swung high 
above the little valley, His eye now and again fell upon the 
abandoned mill, gaunt, idle and silent; but he regarded it 
lazily, the spell of the spot and the languor of the air filling all 
his soul. 

But at last the sun grew more ardent, and McGinnis knowing 
the secret of the dry Southwest, sought shade in order that he 
might be cool. He rose and strolled again into the mill, looking 
about him as before, idly and critically. “‘Av ye was all me 
own, it’s quite a coffee mill I cud make of ye, me dear,” said he 
familiarly. And at this moment a thought seemed to strike 
him. 

*‘It has always been me dream to be a captain of industhry,” 
soliloquized McGinnis. “I’ve always longed to hear the merry 
hum of me own wheels, an’ to feel that I was th’ employer 
an’ not merely th’ employeed.” He mused for a few moments, 
too lazy to think far at one flight. 

*“It wud be nice,” he resumed later, “to see the smoke of yer 
own facthory ascendin’ to the sky, an’ to feel that yerself ’uz 
the whole affair, cook an’ captain bold, ore shoveler an’ 
amalgamator.” 
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*‘All capital,” continued McGinnis, “is too much depindent 
upon labor. ‘The only real solution *"—and he paused to feel in 
his pocket for a match—** the only reel solution is to be both 
capital an’ labor. Then, if ye’ve anny kick, take it to yerself, 
an’ settle it fair fer both.” He paused again, and again the 
light of an idea showed upon his countenance. ** This,” said 
McGinnis, “is Occajyun!” 

He wandered over to the little boiler which drove the engine, 
and toek inventory of the pile of crooked pifion wood that lay 
heaped up near by. He sounded the tank on top of the engine 
house, and found that it was half full. Then, calmly and 
methodically, he took off his coat, folded it, and laid it across a 
bench near by. He picked up a piece of board, whittled a little 
pile of shavings, thrust them into the ashy grate, and piled 
some wood above them. ‘Then he scraped a match, and turning 
a cock or so to satisfy himself that the boiler would not go out 
through the roof in case he did get up steam, he sat down to 
await developments. **She’ll steam, for shure,” said he. 
*’ She’ll steam as much as wud do fer a peanut wagon, av ye’ll 
give her time.” 

Before the morning was gone the little boiler began to thump 
and churn and threaten. McGinnis ran the belt on to the 
stamp shaft. He went up and connected the crusher, and shov- 
eled a few barrows of ore into the hopper. Not long afterwards 
there was a dull and creaking rumble. The shaft of the stamps 
turned half around, slipped and stopped with a rusty squeak. 
Then came farther creaks, groans and rumbles. McGinnis 
walked calmly from place to place, tightening, loosening, shak- 
It’s wonderful ;” said he 


ad , 


ing, testing, shoveling and watching. 
to himself softly. “‘It’s just wonderful what human bein’s can 
do! If I hadn’t ever seen this mill, I wuddn’t have believed it! 
But Ill say at this point meself, that I’m not looking a gift mill 
in the mouth. Moreover, this runnin’ of yer own mill, not bein’ 
beholdin’ to anny sordid capitalist, nor yet depindent on anny 
inefficient labor, is what I may call a truly ijeel situation in 
life. I'll stay here till the wood runs out. Not that I'll cut 
wood for annybody. Capital must draw the line somewhere.” 
No one noticed the smoke from the abandoned gold mill up 
the valley. Arroyo City was too much concerned with its own 
grief. A committee of citizens waited upon the barber, but the 
latter remained firm, and said that he could not in justice to 
himself reconsider his resolution to depart. All the citizens 
knew that when the barber left the camp was officially dead. 
Not even the editor of the Golden £ra could ask Eastern capital 
to come into a mining camp which could not support a barber. 
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It would be straining optimism to the breaking point. As for 
McGinnis, it was quite forgotten that he ever had arrived. No 
one saw him when he came down that evening and took his 
burro up the valley. 

McGinnis ran the gold mill by himself for two days, until his 
woodpile waned, and his thirst came on apace. Then he blew 
as big a noon signal as his whistle could accomplish, discon- 
nected, blew off, and set to work to scrape his plates, whereon 
to his experienced eye there now appeared a gratifying rough- 
ness in the coating. He got off a lump of amalgam as big 
as his two fists, and seemed content. ‘“‘It’s ojus I’ve no re- 
tort,” said he, ** but likely enough I'll find some way below to 
vollitilize this mercury.” So he packed up his burro and began 
the short walk down the valley to the town. 

Big Larson and Jake Untermeyer heard the noon whistle at 
the mill, and knowing that the latter was not running, had not 
been running, and could not by any possibility be made to run, 
concluded to walk up the valley and investigate. They met 
McGinnis coming down, and mutual explanations followed. 

‘It’s not that I own the mill beyant,” said McGinnis. “I’m 
only the lessee. I’m capital an’ labor both, an’ likewise crew of 
the Nancy brig. An’, havin’ made a stake, I’m willin’ to treat.” 

But Larson and Untermeyer could only gasp. A stake was 
something impossible ; and alas! a treat was even more impos- 
sible. ‘‘ There iss not any whisky or anything at all to trink,” 
said Larson. 

‘*Man!” said McGinnis, “‘If I believed that, ye’d be seein’ a 
resimblance between me an’ the lover o’ that esteemed maiden 
Annie Laurie. I’d lay me down an’ die. But I’ve already seen 
how little ye know about developin’ yer own resources. Maybe 
ye’ve been overlookin’ some other possibilities of yer counthry. 
What ye all seem to need here, if I may say it, is a reel cap- 
tain of industhry.” 

McGinnis went to the cabin which had once been the office of 
the assayer. ‘The latter was gone, but he had left his crucibles 
and his furnace behind him; because it is not convenient to 
carry such things when one is afoot. McGinnis found a retort, 
adjusted it, set it going, and by night had his button of dirty, 
but quite validgold. It lay heavy in his hand, and rested heavy 
in his pocket. ‘As a captain of industhry,” said he, ‘‘I must go 
out and see what I can do fer pore sufferin’ humanity.” He 
chuckled, and passed out into the street. 

**As capital,” said McGinnis to himself, as he walked on in 
the moonlight, ‘“‘I am entitled to the first drink meself, an’ 
after that to one or two as a laborer. Then, if there’s anny 
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capital left after treatin’ all around, I'll buy the town a public 
liberry, perviding the town’ll make it sufficiently an’ generally 
understood that I’m a leadin’ an’ public minded citizen. It’s 
an ill thing to get yer right hand an’ yer left too much confused 
when you’re a-doin’ of philanthropic acts.” 

But McGinnis’ philanthropic intentions met certain difficulties 
when he sought to put them into effect. He wandered into the 
Lone Star, and placing his crude bullion upon the counter swept 
about him a comprehensive hand. To his wonder there was no 
response. A few of the assembled populace shifted uneasily in 
their seats, but none arose. ‘‘ Do you take this for a low-down 
placer camp ?” asked Billy Hudgens, with a dull show of pride, 
when McGinnis asked for the gold scales. 

“*No,” said McGinnis, ‘it’s a quartz camp right enough, an’ 
all it needs is developin’. At this speakin’, I’m capital, an’ like- 
wise easy money. What’s the matter?” 

A sigh escaped from the audience, as Billy Hudgens made 
reply. ‘‘Not a drop,” said he. ‘All gone. Nothin’ till the 
stage comes, an’ likely enough there’ll be nothin’ then.” 

McGinnis voice dropped to a low, intense whisper. ‘*‘ Do you 
mean to tell me that?” he said. “Me, with my thirst?” He 
laid a hand on Billy’s shoulder. ‘* Friend,” said he, ‘I’ve 
walked a hundred miles. I’ve developed yer property here. I’ve 
saved this community. I’m in a position to give this town a 
public liberry worth maybe forty dollars. Now, do you mean to 
say to me—do you mean—” He gulped, unable to proceed. 

Hudgens nodded. McGinnis let fall his hand from the 
counter. ‘* This,” said he, “‘impresses me as bein’ a time fer 
thought.” 

“Is there anny cookin’ stuff, flavorin’ extracts, vanilla—that 
sort of thing?” he asked a moment later. A pitying smile 
passed over the audience. ‘All gone, long ago, friend,” was 
the reply. ‘“‘We made ’em into cocktails. The stage driver 
took the last Jamaica ginger fer his mules. Things is plum 
hopeless.” 

McGinnis said nothing, but silently left the place. He moved 
up the street to the adobe where the barber had his shop. The 
barber was gloomily sitting inside, waiting for the stage, which 
might be along almost any day by thistime. McGinnis entered, 
walked up to the mantel, picked up a tall bottle labeled ** Hair 
tonic,” smelled of it, and, without asking leave, raised it to his 
lips and drained it to the bottom. 

** For industrial purposes, friend,” said he. In twenty minutes 
he was lying in a deep and dreamless sleep. 

**In some ways this fellow has talent,” said Billy Hudgens, 
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as he looked at McGinnis in his peaceful slumber, ** but like 
enough he’s come to a show-down now.” 

All that night and until noon the next day McGinnis slept, 
steadily and soundly. ‘The arrival of the delayed stage caused 
commotion for the time, and McGinnis sat up on the floor. 

**How’re you feelin’ now, man ?” asked Billy Hudgens. 

‘**Friend,” said McGinnis, ** I’m feelin’ some dark and hairy 
inwardly; but I’m a living example o’ how man can triumph 
over circumstances.” Wherewith he smiled gently, sank back 
and slept till dark. 

‘*It wud have been too bad,” said McGinnis to the barber, 
when he awoke, “if you had left this town before I came. 
What ye’ve all been needin’ is some one to give yea lesson in not 
gettin’ discouraged.” 

With the stage there had come a lawyer, an Eastern man, sent 
out by the lambs of the New Jersey Gold Mills Company to dis- 
cover what had become of all the money. This lawyer upon 
learning the story of McGinnis’ operations, was disposed to take 
him to task for using other people’s property. But what could 
he say to McGinnis ? 

** Sir,” said the latter, ‘to a reel philosopher, life is but a 
glad, sweet song. Me initial ofus, as they call it in New York, 
or me first trick, as we call it in Socorro, was the combination 
of labor an’ capital in one individual, the latter bein’ broke. I 
have nothin’ but pride in that part of me experiments. As 
to the second act, which is of combinin’ hair tonic an’ strong 
drink into one ingradyint, if anyone tells you it’s a good thing 
you may say for me that the report lacks confirmashun.” 

Whereafter, seeing that McGinnis was at least lovable and re- 
sourceful, as well as inventive, and the only man in the camp 
who had really solved the two great questions of the hour, the 
lawyer put him in as head shoveler on the ore dump. For the 
mill started up again, and the barber did not move after all. 

“It’s a wee bit of a peanut machine, not bigger’n a collar 
box,” said McGinnis when last seen; ‘‘an’ at times it looks 
jubyus for the town’s public liberry. But we'll not despair. 
Aside from the proverb about the will an’ the way, ’tis well 
known that no disgrace can come to a reel captain of industhry 
through a timporary change in the industhrial conditions.” 


Chicago, Ill. 








THOSE BLESSED POTS. 
By AUSTIN LEWIS. 

é¢ WENT into the library of a California city the 

other day,” growled the artist resentfully, “‘and 

they had a row of Greek vases on a shelf. There 











was a printed notice underneath to the effect that 





these pots were intended to teach culture and art—a 
short cut to esthetic culture via Greek Pottery !” 
“Surely the cultured Greeks can teach the uncul- 
tured West,” half sighed the Eastern art lecturer on 
a tour in California. 
*“Not art, at all events,’ 
artist ; “‘if the confounded schools would leave 
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said the Western 





us alone, we should have our own art.” 

And the lecturer smiled. Art to him was a dainty thing, a 
matter of refinement, the product of civilization and the patron- 
age of wealth. 

**T tell you we have more real art in our little finger than 
the rest of the States intheir whole body. What are we doing? 
Turning out more writers, more singers, more painters and more 
poets than any other place three times our population. We 
have the temperament and the environment, then we must have 
the art, eh!” 

** Whoever heard of a great Californian artist ?” queried the 
lecturer. 

‘“What do you know about great, you little man of the 
schools ?” retorted Langley, he of the red beard, whose blas- 
phemies were the scandal of the pink-eyed white rabbits who 
infest all esthetic pursuits. ‘“‘What do you think of this ?” 
and he reached out a small group of Indians modelled in clay, 
which had lain hidden behind a large photograph. 

There was no need to point out to Deering, the trained 
critic, the beauty and strength of the work; he was too skilled 





a connoisseur and too experienced a judge of esthetic values not to 
feel at once the power of the conception, and the way in which 
the artist, in defiance of conventionalities and academic notions, 
had realized the ideal. Still the dogmatism of the academy was 
in him ; the unconventionality provoked a feeling of opposition, 
and he said : 

“Yes; it is very fine—good work, but quite imposssible!’ 

** Impossible, because it is Western, you mean,” said Langley. 
**Give our work a name and damn us. You think that you are 
a judge. Now I can take that piece of work anywhere in 
Europe, from Edinburgh to Naples, and I shall get but one ver- 
dict—‘superb.’ You talk about American art at fifty dollars a 
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lecture and you don’t know it when you meet it. You are like 
all the rest.” 

The critic waved an expostulating hand; the continual at- 
tacks began to worry him. ‘“‘Of course,” he said. ‘‘ You are 
an artist yourself; you know as well as I do that you must have 
technique, professional skill; you must follow the rules.” 

‘You think that the artist who made that did not know her 
art.” 

“It was a girl was it? Then I wasright; a girl never did 
anything yet, to stick. Now I have you.” 

‘*No; for you know neither Western art nor the Western 
girl,” said Langley. *‘Shut up awhile, and I will tell you about 
her.” 

**She was brought up [this ardent Westerner was a Scotch- 
man by birth] down there on the edge of the Mojave. You 
don’t know much about that do you? You know the Campagna 
a lot better. Well, there she lived and went to the little district 
school, growing up from the overall stage to the ragged frock 
degree, until she suddenly found herself embarrassed one day 
when she overheard one woman say to another that it was a 
shame that she did not wear longer dresses.” 

** Now, she had spent lots of her spare time modelling clay 
figures, just for fun, and partly by way of imitation of some of 
the rude work of the Arizona Indians which she had seen. The 
schoolmarm had some high-faluting notions, and had placed the 
Venus of Milo in the classroom. Of course, it should have 
worked a miracle on the child, according to the pot-worship 
theory, but it didn’t. Bessie did not think a bit about it except 
that it was pretty, no more than you or I should have done if we 
had not been told.” 

Here again Deering dissented. 

‘*Of course you must do that, or how could you look a 
Teachers’ Institute in the face ?” laughed Langley. 

** Well, when the time came that she had to do something, 
the idea naturally occurred to her that she would like to go on 
modelling.” 

**Some way or other she got to San Francisco. The old man 
had a little money laid by, and, though it took all the pleasure 
out of life and nearly broke his heart to see the little girl go, 
he helped her, and she went to the city and struggled. Talk 
about devotion to art! You make me sick, you pedagogues. 
What do you know about devotion ? To be a girl of eighteen, 
and to wear shabby clothes eternally, to live on the cheapest 
kind of food, in a little frowsy room, and to keep your principles 
when it doesn’t matter a straw to anyone else whether you keep 
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them or not, and eke out your meager subsistence by occasional 
work as a super in a theater, that’s what she did.” 

‘“‘Ah!” whispered the lecturer; ‘“‘art is an arduous pursuit 
for a poor man, terrible for a poor woman.” 

“But she did that group!” said Langley convincingly. ‘‘Well, 
she worked. Lord, how she worked, until she had got all that 
could be got out of San Francisco, and much that she had to 
unlearn afterwards. Then she went to Paris.” 

**Oh, she went to Paris, did she ?” said Deering, and he took 
up the group again and looked at it. ‘“‘It’s queer; I don’t see 
that she went to Paris in this; are you-sure that she did go to 
Paris ?” 

“*I saw her there myself, working away, and still half- 
starved. It was there that I learned what I know about her.” 

‘*But how did she get to Paris?” said the lecturer. 
thought that you said that she was poor.” 

**I was never impertinent enough to inquire,” said Langley 
of the red beard, with indignation, for there was that in the 
tone of the man which he resented. ** And if she did, what is it 
to you? She had given up a good deal for art before that ; 
what have you given up?” 

Then he went on: “She could have done well enough there if 


she had adopted the Parisian ways, if she had copied the 
masters; but she was a Western artist, and they did not under- 
stand Western ways ; so when she had learned all that she could 


’ 


she yearned to come home again.’ 

**You don’t know anything about that longing for California, 
do you, Boston Man? Iama Scotchman, and I do. Talk to 
John Muir, him of the mountains, and he will tell you the same 
thing. It’s sickening to be over there in Europe and think of 
Tamalpais and the Contra Costa shore with Diablo behind—I 
used to go out and get drunk when I had the fit. She could not 
do that, and the homesickness grew worse and worse ; then the 
old aunt who had given her the money to go with (so you might 
have saved the sneer), and had made her an allowance all the 
time that she was away, died, and my girl, now twenty-six, 
after eight years’ unbroken devotion to her chosen pursuit, went 
back to do her work among her own people.” 

** She didn’t expect much, and I can tell you that she did not 
get it. She took a little studio and began. She worked away 
and produced good genuine work, original and tinged with 
Western feeling ; and, of course, as it was not a gross imitation 
of inferior European designs it did not sell. Art, like literature, 
is in the hands of our women, you know; then what chance do 
you think the poor girl would have? She ought to have 
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brought bonnets, not ideas, back from Paris with her. She 
broke up her studio after two years, and she gave me this when 
she went back to the Mojave.” 

*" Was she content to settle there after a life such as you have 
described ?” 

‘“Content ? I don’t know. She married down there, and has 
three children.” 

** Perhaps that’s all the better for her,” cackled the lecturer. 

‘Perhaps, but what about us ?” asked Langley. 

*“ You know I am not at all sure about that work after all,” 
said Deering. 

*’You are not, eh ? You are like most of your kind; you 
don’t know your business. I took it to Rodin—you know the old 
man. He was silent for a minute or two, and then said with 
one of his superb gestures ‘It is the little Californian. She 
can design and model, too,eh?’ You known what that means.” 

**Did Rodin say that? Let me look at it again. Shall I 
write an article and make her famous ?” asked the lecturer. 

** Give her the approvalof the Boston blind pigs ?’ murmured 
Langley. ‘No, thank you. You could none of you see when 
you had the chance; you shall not disturb her now.” 

*’ Now to our beginning again. We have the artists—nature 
has given us them—but we do not have the public, the public 
that can really feel the artistic quality, and you cannot give 
them that feeling by any amount of Greek jars. Greek jars, 
Venuses and all that sort of thing make superficial humbugs, 
whose watch-words are ‘refinement’ and ‘culture —long words 
for plain lies. We have got toget away from ‘refinement’ and 
speak the truth to ourselves ; God knows we’re big enough.” 

The Boston lecturer sighed, but did not keep the secret; and 
through the following winter he was often to be seen standing 
on the hearth-rug, with a cup of tea in his hand, and in the 
midst of a band of women chattering about the wonderfully 
promising Californian artist who had given up her art for love 
and lived in the desert. 

** Such a lovely lecture, Mr. Deering!” 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Se-quo-ya, “ the American Cadmus”’ (born 17717, 

died 1842), was the only Indian that ever in- 
vented a written language. The League takes its 
title from this great Cherokee, for whom, also, science 
has named (‘‘Sequotas’’) the hugest trees in the world, 
the giant Redwoods of California. 
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under their national nose, there would directly be no such 

things to see. Which is another way of saying that the 
American People are not Born Scrubs. Corruption in our 
politics, and abuses in various branches of the public service, 
persist chiefly because they are done Behind the Door. The 
nation is big, and good-natured and busy; therefore careless; 
but it is not brutal, nor truly indifferent to wrong when face to 
face with the facts. The long and sickening record of our In- 
dian policies, for which the phrase, ‘‘A Century of Dishonor,” 
now current and accepted, is not in the slightest degree an exag- 
geration, has been possible not because we are a people insensible 
to fair play and humanity, but because the preoccupied public 
has very little realized what was actually being done ; and has 
known each successive disgrace, if at all, only as accomplished 
and past. That this is true, is perhaps sufficiently shown by 
the fact that in spite of our consummate ignorance as to actual 
conditions, public sentiment has steadily demanded a betterment 
of these vaguely-known wrongs ; and that within a generation 
the Indian Service has been very greatly improved—by pressure 
from the outside. There are still many things in it, however, 
which would be incontinently wiped off the earth if the people 
of this country really understood them. The transactions 
which form fitting new chapters to the same old serial of dis- 
honor are still not only possible, but actually performing. The 
plain tale of some of the modern ** Leasings”’ of Indian lands, 


T* the American People could see some things that go on 
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and of some of the modern evictions, when finally written, will 
not look much better than the darkest chapter in a dark record. 

Certainly if the big American public could look down all at 
once through some magic focus, and see with their own eyesight 
precisely what is going on now in a desert corner of Arizona, 
there would rise such an instant roar of indignation and con- 
tempt as would shake the earth; and ten million unanimous 
hands would reach out in such pressure as would tip the Idol of 
Routine from its quaking pedestal. 

For through such a glass we should all see, on this God-for- 
saken desert, the dry, hungry, cliff-nesting towns of the Hopi or 
Mogqui, the People of Peace; the gentlest, most tractable and 
most inoffensive of American Indians; the first Quakers in 
America; since before Columbus, industrious farmers tilling 
with pitiful patience their barren fields of sand; artistic 
weavers of beautiful fabrics and fine baskets; conducting them- 
selves, mutually and toward strangers, with gentle dignity and 
self-respect ; of a reverence for lawand religion so profound that 
we worldlier folk can hardly comprehend, and with family re- 
lations so beautiful as are hardly to be found unanimous in any 
community of later ‘“‘Americans.” Among and over these 
people who interest and attract every person with a mind that 
ever saw them, we should all see a reignof terror in the name of 
Education—the kind of *‘ education” which thinks it can Drag 
a Horse to the Water, and Kick his Ribs and Beat him over the 
Head until he Thinks he is Thirsty. We should see the salaried 
representative of the United States Government, with abso- 
lutely despotic power over 2,600 Indians, who after four years 
among them can neither talk to them nor understand them ; 
who, in place of having acquired leadership »mong them, has 
gained neither their liking, their confidence, nor their respect. 
We should see the reservation schools still filled only by raids of 
armed Navajos, the dreaded and immemorial foes of the Moquis, 
wild nomads who have for centuries murdered and plundered 
this weaker people, and who are therefore the natural ‘“‘police” 
of the new regime. We should see the little village surrounded 
by these armed Agents of Civilization; the houses invaded; 
parents and children scared out of their gentle wits, and hauled, 
shoved and knocked about ; screaming children of three or four 
years old dragged forcibly from their weeping mothers and 
driven off through the snow down to the schoolhouse, and left 
after school to clamber back up the icy cliff almost naked to the 
weather. We should see the teacher in charge of one of these 
schools coming up into the village; the children fleeing in 
terror, and with screams, at sight of him; the older people 
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withdrawing into their houses. We should see him enter an 
Indian home from which the mother and grown daughter flee 
at sight of him; and, in his rage at their terror, kicking all the 
crockery in the house to fragments and slashing the bedclothes 
to pieces with his knife. A gentleman of standing now 
treasures one of these slashed blankets. 

We should see a father clinging to his five-year-old boy, who, 
in mortal terror because this Gentle Evangel of Civilization had 
flogged him, dared not go to school again. We should see the 
father and child torn asunder by violence; the child lugged off 
sobbing to school ; the father forcibly hustled down off the cliff 
to the schoolhouse, his hands bound behind him with baling 
wire, and his hair sheared off roughly and publicly as a punish- 
ment. (Perhaps to some people it may seem “funny” to think 
that an Indian feels it a punishment to have his hair cut off by 
force. Quite aside from other considerations, it may be con- 
ceivable, even to the most careless, that an American would not 
take it exactly as a mark of esteem and courtesy if the Dog 
Catcher or some other official violently in the public square 
shingled his hair or shaved his beard, or otherwise changed his 
personal appearance to one the Dog Catcher deemed More Be- 
coming. ) 

We should all see here the notorious ** Hair-Cut Order,” which 
aroused such universal derision throughout the United States 
that the Department at once promulgated a circular practically 
withdrawing the offensive and foolish legislation, although 


’ 


leaving it still open to be abused by tyrants. We should see the 
tyrant to whom this sort of a club was precisely the only sort of 
weapon adapted to his mind and his capacity. We should see 
that instead of using the “tact, patience and perseverance ” 
strictly enjoined by the Department always, and even for the 
application of this Order, and instead of using this brilliant 
tonsorial regeneration as a means to Civilize the Indians (which 
was the Department’s blessed plan and belief), he Kas used it as 
a punishment and a degradation, and a means of asserting his 
Brief Authority over the lives and fortunes of his unhappy 
wards. 

We should see this oppressor and his be-pistoled Navajos sur- 
rounding a Mogqui village; herding the men into a Council 
Chamber under threat of shooting, and there handling them, 
holding them and forcibly shearing them as they were so many 
sheep, sometimes leaving the scar of the shears on their faces. 
While we should of see it, there would be someone to remind 
us that cutting off the hair of these Indians as a punishment 
was absolutely forbidden by the King of Spain in 1621, who 
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sternly rebuked a few misguided blockheads of Azs day who had 
had so little sense. The King of Spain knew enough to know 
(and said) that for Indians this ‘‘ was the greatest possible dis- 
grace and degradation,” and absolutely forbade any further 
such “‘cruelty,” as he termed it. 

We should see a general state of things to which the fore- 
goingisakey. Although “corporal punishment” and “cruel 
or degrading measures” are absolutely prokibited by the rules 
and regulations of the Indian Service, we should see a boy so 
flogged for having dared to answer “‘ yes” to a companion in his 
native language, instead of in English, that he had to be kept 
in quarters over night and medically cared for by the officials of 
this Humane Government. We should see the meek Hopi—the 
Quaker Indians—degraded in their own eyes and in the eyes of 
their aboriginal neighbors by having their fine heads of hair 
ridiculously bobbed short. And we should see that the spirited 
Navajos (also under the jurisdiction of this same Tin Minister 
of Mercy and Civilization) all wear their hair as they wish, ex- 
cept a few parasites who get their “‘ job” from him only on con- 
dition of cutting their hair. We should see, also, that this 
cowardice is a standing joke among the people we are “ civiliz- 
ing”—for Indians never lack the sense of humor. We should see 
that this man who is the representative of our Twentieth Cen- 
tury civilization and Humanity in this special corner of the 
United States is universally detested by the Hopi because he 
bullies them, and universally despised by the Navajos because, 
while he oppresses the Moquis, he dare not lay a hand on ‘hem. 
All Indians like a joke ; all Indians despise a coward. 

We should see full schools, and well-made reports—and as it is 
not always that the Department can get an Agent who can do 
even thus much, it is properly and naturally grateful when it 
does find one—but we should see as well that this fullness 
of the schools includes many children of too tender years even 
for kindergarten, and others beyond the school age allowed by 
the regulations, and that all are herded by force and intimida- 
tion, practically always, and often in literal fact, at the point 
of the six-shooter. We should see, whenever the Superintendent 
or his trusty subordinates hove in sight, that babies run to 
hide, howling with terror. But we should also see, when some 
of the poorly paid women teachers, or decent visitors, or disin- 
terested laborers in Indian fields approach, that all the popula- 
tion gladly comes forth to welcome them. And perhaps from 
this contrast we could guess, without the bother of being told, 
the impregnable truth that anyone fit to teach these Indians (or 
any others) could lead the Moquis forward in civilization if there 
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were not a gun nor a club in Arizona, nor a soldier left in 
America. No people are more amenable to just and friendly 
treatment. It is to be hoped that no people have ever had less 
of either. The cowardice, the brutality, and the doddering 
folly of trying to “educate a people with a club” probably need 
no serious dwelling upon. Almost any person fit to be at large 


is aware that for his own child, or for any other child, or for 


any assemblage of children, or for any aggregation of people of 


any age, there can be no education without the codperation of 


the pupil; and that this codperation cannot be had without the 
pupil’s confidence and respect at least. Anyone who is bigoted 
enough and stupid enough to desire to do so, and who has at his 
back practically the whole military power of the United States, 
can of course maintain a temporary front of Suc He can 
keep his schools full during his term, by coercion and by intimi- 
dation, draw his salary, and leave to his successor the same old 
problem whether 4e shall continue to Educate by Assault-and- 
battery, or begin in the now more difficult task of soothing and 
leading this outraged, suspicious and embittered people. 

The trouble is that there zs no such Magic Glass, and that 
the remote American public cannot see what goes on in this 
Little Russia, a hundred miles from the railroad in the wilds of 
Arizona. For several years these facts have been notorious lo- 
cally among travelers, students and all whom business or chance 
has thrown in contact with the Moquis; but this sort of in- 
telligence travels slowly ; and the fact that the Moqui Reserva- 
tion is today the scene of a petty oppression which the whole 
American people would indignantly repudiate and puta stop to 
if they realized it, is not a matter of wide public knowledge. 

Chas. E. Burton, the Superintendent and Disbursing Agent 
of the Moquis and Navajos, stationed at Keam’s Cafion, Ari- 
zona, is the man responsible for, and actively operating, the 
state of affairs hereinbefore inadequately outlined. His routine 
ability to make out reports, to issue supplies, and to maintain 
the outward show of compliance with the Department's policies 
may be taken for granted, from the fact that he has so long re- 
mained ; but this clerical ability is not the only qualification 
necessary in a man who has the power almost of life and death 
over 2,600 human beings, and who, from the purely official point 
of view, is charged with doing in that one place what the De- 
partment is aiming to do for all our Indians, viz., *‘ to fit them 
for the duties and responsibilities of American citizenship.” 
It is notorious to those familiar with the facts that Mr. Burton 
is absolutely unfit for such a position, by reason of his narrow- 
ness, bigotry, lack of understanding both of what Indians can 
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do, and how they can be got to doit. After about four years in 
the same spot he still has no weapon but Force. He has learned 
nothing ; he has gained nothing. On the contrary he has lost 
even the prestige of his position among a people whose respect 
for authority is pathetic. He is absolutely unable to Lead 
them ; and not only that—he is incapable of understanding that 
the only way to advance a people is dy Leading them, his mind 
being so constituted as to fancy that the way is to Drive. Just 
Whip up, and Push on the Reins. 

The League has several reasonable reasons to believe that 
Mr. Burton is not only a fair book-keeper but a conscientious 
man. Its present duty would be far pleasanter if he were of the 
vulgar rabble whose God is their Belly. But people who are 
about one-sixteenth of an inch wide between the eyes would 
never be dangerous at all if they had no “‘convictions.” As 
every student knows, the Inquisition was ‘‘run” precisely by 
the most conscientious people in Spain. So also, in New Eng- 
land, was the flogging of Quakers and the hanging of witches. 
But Spain quit the Inquisition some years back; Quakers can 
now visit Boston and Go Home Alive; and it is about time to 
weed out from publie authority the people whose mental 
Watches stopped 200 years ago. We must have Conscience in 
the Service—but even sooner than Conscience we must have Com- 
mon Sense. Under any strict definition of the words, there is 
no need of choice; but loosely as they are used, any person fit 
to Go Out Doors would rather trust his own business or the 
Humanities, to a Reasonable Rascal than to a Sanctified Idiot. 

There are two sides to a matter of this sort. From the offi- 
cial side, it is a wrong to the government that the Indian 
policy so laboriously devised and so expensively put in opera- 
tion should be defeated in its aims by brutal, ignorant and op- 
pressive application through unfit subordinates. From another 
side, which will appeal to quite as many Americans, it is a 
standing disgrace and pity—not half so much to them as to the 
American name—that these poor, gentle, unwarlike people, 
striving hard to wreak an existence by agriculture on a stingy 
land, should be so bullied and browbeaten, so outraged in self- 
respect and their rights as parents and as children, by a semi- 
educated representative of the government of the United States. 
The Sequoya League has made a scrupulous and thorough in- 
vestigation of the facts; and while it cannot reach the uni- 
versal public, and cannot compel to every eye the Magic Glass 
referred to, it means, within its limitations, to give as many 
Americans as possible to see somewhat clearly what is going on 
in that particular region. And so far as the knowledge it is 
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able to impart can spread, just so far it feels confident of the 
codperation of the Americans to whom that knowledge comes. 
It doesn't believe that any American community between Bangor 
and San Diego would for an instant countenance the sort of pro- 
cedure that rules at Moqui; and it is prepared to prove that these 
methods do exist there. Nor does it believe that the Depart- 
ment would in any way sanction Mr. Burton’s methods if it saw 
them face to face. 

The other trouble with our Indian policies is that the Depart- 
ment does not, and cannot, See these things. In the first place, 
it does not Know Indians ; and in the second place it is admin- 
istered at long-range, with its view obscured not only by dis- 
tance but by the innumerable colorations of official routine and 
the personal interests of its subordinates—aided sometimes by 
the ‘* business cowardice” of those who have “ deals” to make 
with them or favors to ask of them. It is equally difficult for 
the public to have accurate knowledge of what goes on upon the 
Reservations, and in the Service in general. These places are 
as arule remote from Public Haunt, hedged about with the di- 
vinity of red tape, and further protected by barbed-wire restric- 
tions. It may not be a matter of public knowledge that an 
American citizen cannot come upon the Moqui Reservation 
without a Russian Passport. Technically, I am not sure that 
he can come upon amy reservation. A good deal depends upon 
how the specific satrapy is administered. Perhaps no one- 
surely no one in Washington—knows better than this writer 
how many are the meddlesome people who should be kept off, 
or driven off, any reservation ; but it is not necessary to burglar- 
proof the reservations against scholars and real philanthropists, 
and all Americans ex-officio. At Moqui, Mr. Burton has suc- 
ceeded in earning not only the utter detestation of the Indians. 
His despotism has reached to and antagonized practically every 
American, whether scholar, traveler or business man, who has 
come in contact with him. Meanwhile, his oppression of the 
Indians—that is, those he dared oppress, for he has been mighty 
careful not to lay hands on the Navajos, and even his salary- 
bent zeal to “civilize” them by cutting their hair has fallen 
into innocuous desuetude since 80 or 90 of them rode down 
armed to See if he Really Meant it—has been a matter of 
scandal and sorrow wherever the facts have been known. 

The first campaign of the Sequoya League was to persuade 
the Government not to pay (as it had officially decided to pay) 
$70,000 for a worthless property sold thrice, and lately, for one- 
third that sum, as is of notorious official record ; and not to put 
on that property, for their prompt starvation, 300 inoffensive 
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Indians already enough punished for the sole sin of their na- 
tivity by being evicted from their ancient home. That cam- 
paign was a success, though it was in the face of Routine, and 
had to invoke the direct personal aid of President Roosevelt 
several times. The Warner’s Ranch Indian matter is familiar 
to readers of this magazine in the last year anda half. The 
League won because it was right; because it knew what it 
wished, why it wished what it did, and how to get it, in spite 
‘of Red Tape. And it will win along these lines just so long as 
the American character remains American; and when that 
ceases, so will the League—for it will never try other pro- 
cedures. 

Its second campaign is to secure for the gentlest Indians in 
North America a treatment at least up to average Indian stand- 
ards of scholarship, decency and humanity—as of course the 
Burton regime is not. Incidentally, too, the League has some 
considerable American interest to keep the American name 
from being wallowed in any further gratuitous mire. If we 
have to kick some Indians, to show our Manhood—and to shave 
their eyebrows, and otherwise degrade them—let’s try our pa- 
ternal hand on the Navajos, for instance, who number better than 
20,000, and are fighters, and wou/d fight at the instant drop of 


any such Tenderfoot hat. It may be American to be Careless ; 
but it isn’t American to Lick Orphans and Cripples, and Run 
Away from Husky Boys of sixteen. And the League will win 
this fight also, Not because it is the League; not because you 
or I care about this special instance ; but because the American 
People—and a roaring majority of the seventy-six millions of 
them—care for fair-play, horse-sense and mercy. 
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THE ANGLO-SAXON PERIL.’ 
By CHARLES FISK BEACH, JR. 


yr these last days much loose and unconsidered talk is 
i : 


going about in this country upon the subject of a so- 
called Anglo-Saxon world domination, and many of our 
people, who read the newspavers more than they think, 
seem somehow to have absorbed the notion that 

all very true, and all very nice, forsooth, that 

new century the Anglo-Saxon rac 





is to inherit the earth, and is to 

and degenerate folk, the degeneracy and the decadenc 

nations of the earth being duly assumed as a necessary major premise. It 
should seem that only a little reflection and analysis and some exact speech 
ought to make an end of this fatuous idea, and that only a dull point 
should easily suffice to prick a bubble so ill-inflated and so big with mis- 
chief. If all who talk without knowledge about the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and assume for verity all the nonsense they see in the newspapers about 
it, knew exactly what an Anglo-Saxon is, and what he is not, and why this 
talk is abroad in the earth, and could be made to realize to what national 
and international disorderand mischief it tends, we might have less of it in 
future. It is as a contribution to national sanity on this subject that this 
article is written. 

When an American plumes himself upon his Anglo-Saxon extraction 
and inflates himself with the idea, it is more than a thousand to one that 
he is guessing—and guessing wrong. If, in any individual case, al! the 
necessary assumptions happen, by the barest chance, to be correct, it comes 
precisely and only to this, that in the particular case the individual traces 
his lineage backward some dozens of generations to an ancestor, or group 
of ancestors, who, when first heard of, were half-naked savages in the 
woods of Germany — Saxons, Angles or Jutes —tribes of people distinctly 
inferior in civilization to their Southern and Western neighbors. After 
their settlement in England and a wild and barbarous existence there for 
some centuries, during which of themselves they made little progress inany 
direction —all the recent Alfred millenary rubbish to the contrary not, 
withstanding—they were ultimately subjugated and civilized by people from 
the north of France, who imposed upon them their name, their language, 
their religion, their law and their enlightenment. Whatever they have 
subsequently attained is the direct and immediate outcome of the civiliza- 
tion imported from Normandy and Brittany, and imposed upon them with 
an iron hand from Rouen and Rome. Aftera period of vassalage to their 
Frankish masters, these anglicized German savages came to be the middle, 
lower middle, and peasant, stock of the British islands. Wearing for many 
generations very awkwardly the civilization that had come to them from 
across the channel, they finally came to stand upon their own feet, a com- 
pact, serious, dull stock of people, having indeed, like every other race of 
mankind that has come to the front, their virtues, their excellencies and 
their limitations — not worse, perhaps, but certainly not better, than the 
races from which they had derived their civilization. From about the 
eleventh century, when the world was created (for them) to this present- 
they have in general followed, and not led, in the march toward higher and 
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better things ; and it is the most untaught and insular conceit to pretend 
for them as a stock any essential preeminence. When you say that they 
are strong and serious, and not in general below a fair average of humanity, 
and that in their development they have been exceptionally fortunate in 
their isolation, you have said it all. If you are an Anglo-Saxon, my 
brother man, that is about what you are in point of genesis and genealogy. 

To prate about the Anglo-Saxon race in the prevailing fashion is, as a 
matter of common knowledge, childish and absurd ; and as a matter of 
morals, less defensible than any other propaganda of race hatred that ever 
was heard of. It makes fools of people who believe that it imputesto them 
any peculiar racial sanctity or excellence, and its only and inevitable ten- 
dency abroad is to pit race against race in a most hateful and pernicious 
fashion, to stir up strife in the world, and to set the nations by the ears. 
No informed and no patriotic human being ought to be a party to it. 
Anglo-Saxonism, in its whole length and breadth, is wholly unimportant, 
so far as it has any basis of fact, and utterly mischief-making, if pressed. 
Whatever shadowy excuse or necessity there may be for it in the British 
Islands, there is no room for it in America. Few heresies can be further 
from the truth than the pretence that the eighty millions or so of human 
beings who constitute the American nation are Anglo-Saxon in stock, or 
that they constitute, in any true ethnological sense, a branch of that race. 
Saying a thing over and over, solemnly and with emphasis, to people who 
do not think much about it, makes it sound familiar and like the truth, and 
gives it the credence and currency of any other platitude, but it has no 
tendency to make it true. Even the purely English element of our popula- 
tion has drawn its nobler qualities, not from the German forests, but from 
the valley of the Seine, and here in America we have laid not only France 
and England and Germany under tribute, but the islands of the sea as well, 
and the most distant corners of the earth. We are Anglo-Saxons, yes, in 
a way ; and we are everything else besides. In the sum total of our better 
qualities we are more everything else than Anglo-Saxon. Asa matter of 
mere national maternity, Spain is more our mother-land than England ; 
and France has been and is today more our intellectual stimulus and in- 
spiration than all the rest of the world beside. Our language is a bastard 
French ; our religion, our art, our taste, our architecture, our drama, our 
kitchen, our manner of life, the whole substratum of our civilized existence 
are Latin more than Teuton. Rome, more than the jungles of middle-age 
Germany, has contributed to our twentieth century prime and prosperity. 
Our letters, our learning, our mental genesis go back in ordinary genera- 
tion to the city on the Tiber; and our intellectuality, as well as our mate- 
rial well-being, has filtered down to us, in a broadening current, from 
Rome, through Paris, to New York. Only a diverted stream has trickled 
around through the valleys of the Rhine and of the Thames. These are 
the truths we learn in schools, and forget like Greek and Geology in after 
life ; but they are as eternally true now as when they were new to us. 
Whatever Englishmen may do in the future by way of preaching Anglo- 
Saxonism, we in America, taking due account of the cardinal points of the 
compass and of the elementary verities, may well give over this uncon- 
sidered trifling. As a mere vaunt, it is silly; as a menace, it is crime. 
Worse and more indefensible than setting the black race against the white 
in the South is it to stir up Saxon against Latin and Latin against Saxon 
in the world. In this wrong doing, so far as we have been drawn into it, 
our little finger has been thicker than our father’s loins. The pretense 
that such bravado makes for the peace of the world, and the assumption 
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that the rest of mankind will bow down and acquiesce, are utterly short- 
sighted — worthy of the statesmanship at Westminster that, in these last 
days, departing from its high traditions, conceived and persisted in the 
war against the Boer — and all unworthy of the enlightened citizens of a 
free republic. 

The attitude that many Americans lately assume toward England on the 
one hand and France on the other is one of the lesser evils of the dissemin- 
ation of this pernicious notion. Indeed it has been made clear that the 
whole thing is an English propaganda, industriously and sedulously advo- 
cated there, preached persistently to us, and more or less unconsciously 
accepted here. It is all very well, and there may be sound reason 
enough, for England to dislike and fear her neighbor across the channel; 
but it carries it too far for her to attempt to teach us, or morally or intel- 
lectually dragoon us, to sympathize with her in that fear and that dislike. 
There is absolutely nothing in common between England and the United 
States in their several relations to France. So far is it from the truth that 
because England hates France we ought to do so, the fact is that her measure 
of antipathy should be our measure of friendliness. From the beginning 
England has been the enemy of our country. No matter what her present 
protestations, history cannot be blotted out. In our short lifetime we have 
been compelled to fight two wars with herin order to establish our national 
status. Within the memory of living men, her armies have invaded our 
territory and burned our capital city. At every great crisis in our exist- 
ence as an independent people, we have found her in our path, and have had 
her to resist and push aside. What she inflicted upon us in our weakness, 
and what she is now inflicting upon other people less formidable than we, 
might well be apprehended today, but for our strength. We too have gold 
mines. 

Moreover, under the present conditions, England is today our only great 
rival and competitor. If we are to be a great world-power, even on only 
one side of the globe, she is most in our way. Our commercial and terri- 
torial interests clash at a hundred points, and the chances of riction with 
her are for us, as against any other nation, as twenty to one. A shallow 
school of politicians, winking to the antiquary to say nothing, are preach- 
ing tous the amazing doctrine that war between the United States and 
England is essentially unthinkable for the future by reason of our racial 
oneness. In fact we are more likely to have war with England in the near 
future than with any other nation on earth, taking fair account of the 
reasons for which people usually go to war. The British possessions in 
North America constitute for the moment the surest and the only sub- 
stantial guaranty of peace between the two countries. English statesmen 
know as well as we do that Great Britain is on this continent at sufferance, 
and that, in the event of war with us, the chances are we should not in the 
outcome leave her so much as a coaling stating from Panama to the Pole. 
This consideration may not flatter her imperial pride, but it is the only 
guaranty worth a fig that England can ever have against war with us. 

Nothing more clearly suggests the hollowness of their whole scheme of 
so-called imperialism than this fact. England sitting tight on her little 
island would be one thing, but spread out over the earth as an empire is 
quite another. Her possessions are everywhere a source of embarassment 
and weakness instead of strength, except so long as she can keep the peace 
with her powerful neighbors. Her statesmen have taken good care to do 
this ever since they set up in the business of empire-building. Her 
colonies — which have her more than she has them — so far from strength- 
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ening her as against the rest of the world, put her in the power of her 
rivals. ‘They are her hostages to fortune, and they make her position in 
the world very much like that of a railway built through the Granger 
States by Eastern capital. Spread out to the ends of the earth she 
is obliged, in order to prevent disintegration, to submit with what grace 
she can muster to our dictation at Panama and in Venezuela, to Russia in 
China, to France in Turkey and Egypt, and even to Germany in Persia, 
and so on around the circle, wherever any serious conflict arises — an in- 
evitable but inglorious predicament for au Imperial Power. The plague of 
it for her is that even the small politician at Washington, or Paris, or St. 
Petersburg, or where else you please, not needing to content himself with 
twisting the lion’s tailin a diplomatic way, can pinch his ears and poke 
into his ribs for sheer amusement, and the lion must perforce be compla- 
cent on penalty. He may growl a little and bluster a bit, but nothing 
more. 

It is this embarassing and absurd situation to which imperialism reduces 
England that drives her to Anglo-Saxonism as a plea for an alliance with 
the United States against the world. ‘The truth is that an empire such as 
the English people have patched together has no place under modern con- 
ditions and in face of the existence of four or five other first-rate powers. 
It is an affront to every other self-respecting power for England to arrogate 
to herself the mastery of the seas, to assume to police the globe, to seize 
upon strategic points all over the face of the earth, to install her squadrons 
in waters adjacent to foreign states, and generally to take on the air of a 
proprietor and an arbiter the world over. Such international impertinence 
other powers will put up with only until some fair occasion offers to chal- 
lenge it. Least of all will the United States endure it, as soon as it hap- 
pens to run counter to our national intentions or interest, or even to our 
national conceit. To erect and to seek to perpetuate such an overgrown 
imperialism in these days is to challenge christendom and to invite as- 
sault. ‘The whole house of cards will tumble the moment that England is 
involved in a serious quarrel with any rival. She can have her empire 
only so long as she contents herself with mere bravado, refrains from vio- 
lence, and manages to prevent a rupture with any great power. 

Face to face with this situation, realizing that the continuance of her em- 
pire depends on fair weather and a smooth sea, and seeing the door shut in 
her face on the Continent, England finds herself driven to seek countenance 
and support from us. With no friend or ally on the earth, she turns to us 
with her Anglo-Saxonism, which, pressed to its legitimate conclusion, 
would only relegate us to the status of the largest British colony. For her, 
we are Anglo-Saxons, only because thereby she would bolster up her em- 
pire. Powerful as she is at home, she need everything from us, while we 
need nothing from her. We have nothing to bolsterup. So it has come 
to pass that England first preaches to us the doctrine of oneness of race — 
which she calls being Anglo-Saxons—and then insists that we are as 
much disliked on the Continent as she is. Everywhere in the world, 
England and Englishmen are cordially disliked. For a century their proce- 
dure has been such as to offend and affront the nations, with the result that 
they are entering upon the new century handicapped both with their top- 
heavy and cumbersome empire and with the dislike and active animosity 
of the whole world. It is, therefore, necessary to imbue us with the notion 
that we too, are disliked abroad ; and that this animosity is ground for our 
standing together, because all the world is against the Anglo-Saxon. 

To tell America that she is disliked in Europe as England is disliked is 
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to say the thing that is not. The English press must be credited with 
practically the whole of this persistent mis-statement. Inspired from 
Downing street, it has harped, time out of mind, on this string. While the 
American press debauches, and the French press inflames, the London 
press deceives. Nowhere else within the four corners of the earth is such 
transparent nonsense consistently and persistently put out with a straight 
face for truth, as in the columns of the daily English newspapers. No- 
where else is found a reading public so docile and gullible —a people who 
read every morning, and believe every hour, what they find out next day 
to be untrue. But the printing and the believing, the fabrication and the 
faith go on, as we all know, die in diem, world without end. 

While there is thus every reason why Europe should be hostile to 
Great Britain, because she is in everybody’s way, there is no reason why 
that hostility should extend tous. Weare not crowding ourselves into any 
part of the eastern hemisphere, and we are not flaunting an empire in the 
face of christendom, nor treading upon any European corns. Aside from 
Germany, which may safely be regarded in this connection a negligible 
quantity, there is no European State where there can be found today any 
especial or exceptioual dislike for America and the Americans. Nowhere 
in Europe is there any disposition to class us with the English, except so 
far as we put ourselves in that class, or so far as the English themselves 
are seeking to bring it about by their chatter about the Anglo-Saxon race. 
If the American behaves himself and goes honestly about his business, 
buying, selling and getting gain as he finds opportunity for trade, he will 
fare as well in Europe as anybody else, the inevitable friction of trade 
competition affecting him no more than the rest. He is now on a perfectly 
even keel in Europe, except so faras Europe may suspect that he is playing 
into the hands of Great Britain. Eliminate that idea, and the United 
States may go on well, and will get on well, all overthe world. Of course, 
if we join hands in a world-plunder with England, and shout ourselves 
hoarse and out of breath over Anglo-Saxon domination, or if we allow our- 
selves to become a sort of tail to the imperial kite that England is flying, 
we shall come in fora share of continental ill-will. We behaved, for ex- 
ample, badly enough inthe Dreyfus affair, stupidly following the English 
lead ; so inexcusably, indeed, that, if the tables had been turned, we should 
have set no bounds to our wrath at a similar officious interference by a 
European people in a domestic concern of ourown. But France behaved 
rather decently over that and has pretty well forgotten it; so that, if we 
manage to exercise better taste and better judgment and more self-control 
another time, itcannot count for much against us. But we cannot go on 
indefinitely in that way and win. We have only to forswear Anglo-Saxon- 
ism absolutely to be at peace with all the earth. 

With France, above all other countries, our future relations can and 
should be cordial and kindly. With her we have only the very slighest oc- 
casion for friction, and a hundred-fold more reason for close friendship 
than any other great power. Neither our territorial and commercial, wor 
our military and naval interests clash at any point with hers. Her ancient 
friendship and her present good-will towards us augur well for the sta- 
bility of Franco-American peace. The two great republics, children of 
Washington and of Lafayette, owe it to the human race and to posterity to 
stand close together in the forefront of an advancing civilization. This is 
not merely sentiment and good politics —itis business. France and Russia 
stand today, and promise to stand, for the future, for the physical might of 
Europe. Italy, drifting more and more from her Germanic commitment, 
is finding in these two gigantic powers her normal international associa- 
tion. Such a triple alliance, probable in the near future, will be invincible 
on that side of the Atlantic. There lies our safety, and there is our surest 
alliance if we are to join hands across the sea with any foreign powers. 

There is an undue emphasis at present, it seems to me, in the talk about 
Germany. At the moment, she is scarcely able to take care of herself, 
seemingly on the verge of general bankruptcy growing out of her over- 
strain for a series of years to exploit her industries, and to maintain her 
army as against France, at an expense quite beyond her means. Then, too, 
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her imperialism, founded as it is upon a doubtful and rather loose alliance 
of semi-independent principalities, is an experiment. Sandwiched between 
France and Russia, essentially powerless as against the accumulated 
wealth and boundless credit of the one and the weight of numbers of the 
other — and the unified naval and military prowess of the two— straining 
her back to maintain an army which she cannot afford, and tocreatea 
navy that she cannot use when she has created it, she is more a menace to 
herself than toanyoneelse. Facing further complication of her finances 
in her efforts to compete with her richer and stronger rivals on sea and 
land, she will do well for the next half century if she conserve herself, and 
if she succeed in the fullness of time in realizing that dream of German 
unity that has eluded the grasp of Teutonic kings and statesmen for more 
than half a thousand years. She must placate her agrarians, and make 
her peace with the great towns, and stablish her manufacturers, and 
fatten out her slender purse, and assure herself—and then the world—of 
her steadied imperial existence, before she will constitute a peril for us. 
Until she is as rich as France, as numerous as Russia and as well-equipped 
in mercantile marine as Great Britain, or at least until she comes tothe front 
in one or the other of these directions, no one of the greater powers need 
much concern itself about her. The Germans have always been an intelli- 
gent and aggressive race, always a world-factor to be reckoned with, but 
never at any time a financially independent or a superlatively powerful peo- 
ple. Poor, industrious, divided and unlucky, Germany has always made a 
good fight for about third place on the Continent. The happy combination 
of accidents, by force of which she prevailed in the war of 1871 with France, 
has given her for the time being a relative consequence in Kurope which a 
Teutonic power never had before. That has a little turned her head, being 
all so different from the old order of things. And still your German takes 
himself and his commerce and his emperor a bit too seriou-ly ; and there is 
a volume of talk in the world just now about Germany and the Germans 
which is out of proportion to their real or immediately prospective import- 
ance. If other people therefore allow our German friends to do all the 
talking of this sort, it may develop that some large part of the present 
German world-consequence is verbal. But however that may be, and 
whether Germany works out something or nothing from her present com- 
plications, is more a problem for John Bull than for us. Germany is on his 
hands, not on ours. 

Hec fabula docet that the path of safety for the American nation leads 
anywhere rather thanto London. No one wasever partner with Albion but 
to his hurt. From whatever point we view it—the war in the Crimea, or the 
rape of Egypt, or the squabbles over Turkey, or the control of the Suez 
Canal, or the Venezuela aggressions, or the Newfoundland embroglio, or 
the very recent attempts to muddy the water at Panama, or the Svuth 
African outrages, one after the other—it is the same. Enyland is a good 
partner only when she is not in the firm, and when she has no voice in the 
directorate. At the mument, she has nothing to offer us in exchanve for 
our exceptional and exclusive fri-ndship but the hot end of the p>ker and 
the ill-will of Europe. Itisn’ta matter of saving or losing her trade, or of 
increasing our business with her or her colonies. Trade follows the price- 
current, not the flag, or sentiment, or oneness of race. People buy where 
goods are cheap and to their liking, not from affection for the shup-keeper. 
Speaking commercially, we shall not lose twenty shillings a quarter through 
snubbing England never so brutally, or gain a guinea a year by falling 
into her arms never soeffusively. She has traded with us—it is common 
knowledge —and will continue to trade with us, only as it is tc her 
commercial interest ; and she will do more of it, rather than less, as time 
runs on, even though we should be never so much at war with her. Com- 
mercially and financially, she is relatively and actually decadent ; her busi- 
ness is in the hands of the trades-unions and of medizvalism; her arimy is the 
laughing stock of Europe ; her statesmanshipis at the lowest ebband her con- 
sols are below par; politically she is as clay in the cuarse hands of a push- 
ful bagman, whose cheap and unscrupulous commercialism has debauched 
the moral sense, the high ideals and the intellectual independence of her 
people. Her navy, many shrewd men i: her own country fear, is little better 
than herarmy. Bismarck’'s prognostic aud Gladstone’s apprehension that 
South Africa would be the grave of the British Empire are slowly fulfilling 
themselves. ‘The empire as an academic speculation, and as an iridescent 
dream, was all very well. It was matter for a poet laureate, for old ladies 
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over their tea cups, and for boys in their enthusiam at Eton and Oxford. 
But put to the test of war, whether on sea or land or in the markets of the 
twentieth century and in the face of a tempest, it works out zero. Less 
formidable than the figure of iron and of clay in Daniel’s vision, it turns 
out that 

**Its head is made of pea-straw, 

Its tail is made of hay.’’ 

The Spanish empire only a hundred years ago was greater in extent than 
England’s empire of to-cay, her language more widely spoken, her money 
more current, her religion more disseminated and her sons more aggressive 
and powerful at the ends of the earth. What English guild or company 
has a tithe of the civilizing, creating, conquering and educating force of 
the Society of Jesus, or ever achieved anything in colonization, in empire- 
making or in commerce like toit? Ina short century, Spain and her em- 
pire are written off the world’s balance-sheet, and are gone the way of all 
things. That was one case, (was it not written two thousand years ago? ) 
of taking the sword and perishing by the sword. 


THE CITY SQUARE. 
By DAVID ATKINS. 


ars is that magic carpet which bears back, 

i O’er time and space to distant lands and days, 

The thoughts of old sad men who, bowed and slack, 
Unseeing gaze. 


The laughter of glad children in the grass, 

The frail blue smoke that mounts the evening sky, 
Lovers who lower voices as they pass, 

Bring dead joys nigh. 


And, with the sun’s last glory, for a while, 
Lifts, like a mist, the city ; and these men 
Stand knee-deep in the grain again, and smile 

As they did then. 


For youth, long lost and longed for, lives once more ; 
And loiterers on the threshold space of Death 

Breathe the free winds that swept youth’s scented shore 
With each faint breath ; 


And stranded broken venturers grown old, 
W hose eyes have seen the wonders of the deep, 
Make of high buildings headlands, and behold 
Again the green sea’s sweep. 


And dreaming, as the darkness falls and night 
Is pierced by the first lamp, they see stand clear 
On some dull coast the evening-kindied light 
That marked home near. 


Avain great hopes forgotten stir the heart 

Brave projects planned when first Life’s lips were kissed, 
And swift the bitter tears unbidden start 

For youth’s dishonored tryst. 


This is that magic carpet which bears back, 
O’er time and space to distant lands and days, 
The thoughts of old sad men who, bowed and slack, 
Unseeing gaze. 


Sonora, Cal 
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HE Club has now passed the $6,000 mark in moneys raised to carry 
out its work of protecting and preserving the Old Missions and 
other historic landmarks of Southern California. With this sum 
it has already accomplished a very large amount of protective re- 

pairs. Some idea of the extent of its work may be had from the fact that 
among other items it has built nearly three acres of roofs; that it has 
saved the chief buildings at four Missions which were rapidly being 
destroyed, so that these eight structures—including one which is 240x60 
feet, and several others over 100 feet long—will last another century. 

There is still a vast amount of this work to be done; and the Club urges 
all good Americans to assist in it. Membership is open to anyone, and the 
dues are but $1 per year. Life membership $25. All moneys go direct to 
the work. There are no salaries. The Club is a permanent. incorporated 
institution. It has long leases on the Missions of San Juan Capistrano, 
San Fernando and Pala; at each of which it has already made exten- 
sive repairs. It has also made repairs at the San Diego Mission, and will 
this spring undertake to replace some of the beautiful arches at San Luis 
Rey, thrown down by a recent storm. 

The Landmarks Club Cook Book, a handsome, bound volume of over 260 
pages, with an extraordinarily fine collection of the choicest recipes from 
everywhere, and a larger array of authentic Californian and Spanish dishes 
than can be found anywhere else in English, is issued by, and for the bene- 
fit of, the Club. It also contains twenty-one views from photos, showing 
something of what the Club has already done. The book can be had from 
Mrs. Mossin, as above, or at the office of this magazine. Price, $1.50; by 
mail, $1.60. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK. 

Previously acknowledged, $5,999.50. 

New contributions—L. Maynard Dixon, San Francisco (in services), $10. 

$1 each—Miss Helen Carter, Pasadena; Mrs. Mary A. Davis, Banning, 
Cal.; Albert McFarland, Mrs. Albert McFarland, Hugh Gibson, Mrs. 
Frank A. Gibson, Mrs. Fred W. Wood, Los Angeles; Mrs. M. F. Wood- 
ward, Buffalo, N. Y. 





EARLY ENGLISH VOYAGES 


To the Pacific Coast of America. 


(From their own, and contemporary English, accounts.) 
VI.— Wma. Dampier, 1686. —Continued. 


EPTEMBER 3. 1684 they sailed out of the Gulph of Amapalla directing 
their course to the Coast of Peru, having their share of tornadoes, 
with thunder, lightning and rains, which ‘“‘are very frequent on these 

Coasts from June to November.” . . They plied along the shore and on the 
20th of September came to an Anchor near the Isle of Plafa, said by some 
to have been given this name by the Spaniards “ ever since Sir Francis 
Drake carried thither the Cacafoga, a rich Ship of theirs, laden with 
Plate.’’ 

After a day’s stay at Plate Island they continued their voyage to Point 
St. Helena, where stood a wretched Indian village, also called St. Helena. 

“*Some of our Men, being sent in the Night-time to take the Village, 
landed in their Canoes in the Morning, & took some Prisoners, and a small 
Bark set on Fire by the Inhabitants, alledging that they had done it by 
special Order from the Viceroy. Our Men coming back the same Evening, 
we returned again to the Isle of Plata, where we anchored Seplfember 26. 
which very Evening, we sent some of our Men to Manta, an /ndian vil- 
lage, two or three Leagues west of Cape S/. Laurenzo, to get more Pris- 
oners, in hopes of better Intelligence. Mantéa is a small Village, inhabited 
by /ndians, on the Continent, seven or eight Leagues from the Isle of 
Plata. Its buildings are mean and scattered. ... The Church here is 
very fine, and adorned with carved Work, because this Place was formerly 
inhabited by Spaniards. 

** We returned to our Men, who landed, about Day-break, one mile and an 
half from the Village; but the Inhabitants, being already stirring, took 
the Alarm, and so all got away, except two old Women, who, being taken 
Prisoners, declared, that the Viceroy, upon News brought him, that a good 
Number of the Enemies were come over the Isthmus of Darien into the 
South Seas, had ordered the Burning of their Ships, the Destroying of all 
the Goats in the Isle of Plata, and no more Provisions to be kept, than for 
their own present Use.”’ 

They staid at the Isle of Plata ‘‘ unresolved what Course to take till 
October 2, when Captain Swan, Commander of the Cygnet of London, a 
rich Ship, wh was designed to trade on that Coast, came to an Anchor in 
the same Road, but being disappointed in his Hopes to traffic thereabouts, 
his Men had forced him to take aboard a Company of Privateers he met 
with at Nicoya, ... under the command of Captain Peter Harris. 
Captain Swan’s Ship being unfit for Service, by reason of his Cargo, most 
of his Goods were sold upon Credit, and the rest thrown overboard, except 
the fine Commodities, and some Iron for Ballast. Then Captain Swan & 
Captain Davis joined Company by Consent; & Harris had a Small Bark 
given him. Our Bark, wh had been sent three Days before cruising 
brought in a Prize laden with Timber, wh they had taken in the Bay 
Guaiaquil. The Commander told us it was credibly reported at Guazagui/, 
that the Viceroy was fitting out ten Frigates to chase us out of those Seas. 
This made us wish for Captain Zafon ; it was resolved to send our small 
Bark towards Lima, to invite him to join Company with us. This done, we 
fitted up another small Bark into a Fireship; & October 20 sailed for 
the Isle of Lodos.”’ 
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** November 2. we lay about six Leagues off /Payfa, whence we sent 
several Canoes armed with 110 Men, to attack the Town, a small sea-port 
belonging to the Spaniards at 5° 15’. It has two Churches, tho’ not more 


than seventy-five or eighty Houses, low,and meanly built... . Movember 


3 early in the Morning, our Men landed four Miles South of Payta, where 
they took some Prisoners that were set for a Watch, who told us, that the 
Governor of Piura was come with 100 Men to their Assistance : Notwith- 
standing this, our Men attacked the Fort on the Hill, and took it with little 
Opposition ; whereupon the Governor and Inhabitants quitted the Town : 
Our people soon entered it, but found it empty of Money, Goods and Pro- 
visions. That same Evening we came with our Ships to an Anchor not 
far from the Town, a mile from the Shore. ... We stayed six Days —in 
Hopes of getting a Ransom for the Town; but perceiving we were not 
likely to have any, it was laid in Ashes. At night we set sail hence, with 
the Land Wind toward odos.”’ 

They next “formed a Design against the town of Gusaguil,”’ and at 
Point Arena they took ‘‘some of the fishermen of una, and afterward their 
Watch, together with the whole town and Inhabitants. The next Ebb, we 
took a Bark laden with Out/o cloth, coming from Guiaguil ; ’’ then a Bark 
laden with negroes —and the Masters of two other Barks with a load of 
negroes, failing to get the negroes themselves; and they were also unsuc- 
cessful in their attempt to take Guaiaquil, and returned to Puna, ‘‘ and, in 
our Way, seized upon three . .. Barks, laden with 1,000 lusty negroes ; 
out of them we kept about sixty, and left the rest with the Barks, behind ; 
whereas, if we had carried them all to St. Maria, on the Isthmus of 
Darien, we might, with their Assistance, have worked the Gold Mines on 
that Side ; and by erecting a Fort or two at the Entrance of the River of 
St. Maria, and with the Assistance of the Natives our Friends, and some 
English & French ‘Privateers from all Parts of the West /ndies, have not 
only maintained ourselves there against all the Power of Sain, but also 
extended our Conquests to the Coasts and Gold Mines of Quifo.”” They 
set sail again on the 13th of December, and in three days arrived at the 
Isle of Plata, where, after having provided themselves with fresh water 
on the Continent, they parted their Cloth and directed their course to 
Lovalia, a Town in the Bay of Panama. ‘‘ As our Design was to look for 
Canoes, in some River or other unfrequented by the Spaniards, so our 
/ndian Pilots were but of little Use to us.”?... ‘*‘ We endeavored to make 
the River of S/. Jago, by reason of its nearness to the Isle of Ga//o, in wh 
there was much Gold.” ... ‘‘Weentered the River 5S/. /ago, with four 
Canoes December 27 . . . where we discovered two small Huts,’’ in which 
‘nothing but a few Plaintains, Fowls, and one Hog.” ... ‘* We 
left the River December 29, and crossed these small Bays in our Canoes. 
In our Way we saw an /nudian House, whence we took the Master, and 
whole Family, and came at Twelve at Night to Zomaco: Here we seized 
upon all the Inhabitants; and among the rest, one Don Diego de Pinas,a 
Spanish Knight, whose Ship was not far off at anchor to lade Timber: So 
we took her and found thirteen jars of good Wine aboard her, but no other 
Lading. An /ndian Canoe came aboard us, with three of the Natives, who 
were straight and well-limbed, but of low stature, with black Hair, long 
Visages, & small Noses & Eyes, and of a dark Complexion. The 3st, 
several of our Men ... returned with their Canoes, & brought along 
with them some Ounces of Gold they had found in a Spanish House, but 
the People were fied.’’ 

“* January 1, 1685 . . . we took a Packet of Letters in a Spanish Boat, 
sent from Panama to Lima, whereby we understood, that the President of 


was 
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Panama wrote to hasten the Plate Fleet thither from Lima, the Armada 
from Spain being come to Porto Bello: This News soon made us alter our 
Resolution of going to Love/ta,; instead whereof, it was reso'ved to ren- 
dezvous among the A7ng’s or Pearl Islands, not far distant from /anama, 
and by wh. all Ships bound to 7anama from the Coast of ima, must of 
Necessity pass. Accordingly we sailed the 7th; the 8th we took a Ship 
of 90 Tons, laden with Flour. ... The 13th we pursued our Voyage to 
the King’s Isle, being now two Men of War, and two Tenders, one Fireship, 
& the Prize:’’ ... They brought their Ships into a convenient careen- 
ing place in a good deep Channel enclosed by land, at the North side of St. 
Paul’s, one of the King’s or Pearl Islands. ‘After having cleaned our 
Barks first, we sent them the 27th to cruise towards Panama: They 
brought us, the Fourth Day after, a Prize, coming from Lovelia with 
Maiz, or /ndian Corn, Salted Beef and Fowls. ... Our Ships being well 
careened ... we sailed out from among the Isles the 18th ... and the 
Next Day cruised in the Chanel toward Panama, . . . we anchored directly 
opposite to Old Panama, once a Place of Notein those Parts; but the great- 
est Part thereof being laid in ashes in 1673. by Sir H/enry Morgan, it was 
The 20th we anchored within a League of three 


never rebuilt since. 
little rocky Isles, called the Verico Islands; and on the 21st took another 
Prize, laden with Hogs, Beef, Fowls and Salt, from Lovelia. The 24th, 
steered over to the Isle of 7a/ago, in the same Bay six Leagues South of 
Panama: ... the North Side has a very fine fresh-water Spring, wh 
falls from the mountains into the Sea. Near it formerly stood a pretty 
Town, with a fair Church, but the greatest Part has been destroyed by 


the Privateers. 

**We set sail, March the 2d, towards the Gulph of S¢. A/ichael in quest 
Captain 7owmnley, (who they told us was coming with 180 /ng/ish over the 
Isthmus of Darien)’’. ‘‘Near six Leagues to the South of the entrance 
of the River of S/. Maria, the Spaniards built, about twenty Years ago, 
the Town of S#. A/aria, on account of its Nearness to the Gold Mines. Soon 
after it was taken by Captains Coxon, Harris and Sharpe, but was rebuilt 
soon after again; for, when Captain //arris (the Nephew of the former ) 
took it a second time, he found in it great Store of Wine, iron Pickaxes, 
and other Instruments the Slaves used in digging the Gold-mines.’”’ ‘‘ Mr. 
Harris got 120 Pounds of Gold there,’’ and one lump as big asa hen’s egg 
he kept by him. ... “‘ March 3. as we were steering for the Gulph, Cap- 
tain Swan kept near the Continent, as we did nearer to the Avng’s Jsles, 
where, at Two of the Clock in the Afternoon, near the Place where we 
had careened our Ships, we met Captain 7owm/ey, with his Crew, in two 
Barks they had taken, one laden with Brandy, Wine, and Sugar, and the 


other with Flour.’’ Sailing toward Point Garrachina in search of 


fresh water ‘‘ we took a Vessel laden with Cocoa from Gutaguii.”’ 

April 3d they anchored at Perico. ‘‘ Our Men took a Canoe, with four /n- 
dians, and a Mulatto ; who being found to have been in the same Fireship 
that was sent out to burn our Ship, was hanged immediately. Captain 
Davis sent his Bark to the Isle of O/ogue. Here our Men met with a 
Messenger, sent to /anama with an account that the /zma fleet was sailed: 
Most of the Letters had been thrown into the Sea; yet of the remaining 
Part, we understood that the Fleet was coming under a Convoy, composed 
of all the Ships of Strength that they had been able to bring together 
from Feru. Beinginformed that the King’s Ships always came that Way 
where we now lay, we sailed the 10th from Zoéago to the Aing’s /sles and 
the 11th anchored at the Place, where we careened. Here we met with 
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Captain Harris. .. . The 19th, 250 Men were sent in Canoes to the River 
Cheapo, to surprise the Town of the same Name... . The 250 Men... 
returned the 24th having taken the Town without the least Opposition ; 
but found nothing worth mentioning there. In the Way thither, they took 
a Canoe with armed Men, sent to watch our Motions; but the Men escaped 
for the most part. The 25th being joined by Captain Harris, we sailed the 
26th and arrived at 7odago the 28th; and finding ourselves now 1000 strong, 
it was consulted, whether we should make an Attempt upon Panama ; but 
being informed by our Prisoners, that they had received a considerable 
Reinforcement from /orto-Bello, that Design was laid aside. May 4. we 
sailed again for the King’s Jsles, . . . we sent two Canoes to the Isle of 
Chapelio, to get some Prisoners. They returned the 25th, with three Sea- 
men of Panama, who informed us . . . that they expected every Day the 
Arrival of the Fleet from Zima. On the South Side of the Isle of Pacheque 
lie two or three small Isles, and betwixt them a Chanel not above seven 
Paces wide, and a mile in Length. On the East side of this Chanel we lay 
at Anchor with our whole Fleet, consisting of ten Sail, but only two Men 
of War, viz Captain Davis, thirty-six Guns, 156 Men, and Captain Swan, 
sixteen Guns, 140 Men, the rest being provided only with Small-arms, 
making in all 960 Men; we had also one Fireship. ... About eleven 
o’clock . . . we discovered the Spanish Fleet three Leagues West North- 
west from the Isle of Pachague, standing to the East, we being then at 
Anchor a League South-east from the Isle, betwixt it and the Continent. 
About three in the Afternoon we sailed, bearing right down before the Wind 
upon the Spaniards, who kept close on a Wind to come up with us; but 
Night approaching, we exchanged only a few Shot. As soon as it began 
to be dark, the Spanish Admiral put outa light at his Top as a Signal for 
the Fleet to come toan Anchor. In half an Hour after, it was taken down 
again ; but appeared soon after as before, wh we supposing to be in the 
Admiral’s Top, kept under Sail, being to the Windward ; but found our- 
selves deceived in our Expectation, by a Stratagem contrived by the 
Spaniards, who, having put this second Light on the Topmast-head of one 
of their Barks, sent her to the Leeward ; so that in the Morning, we found 
they had got the Weather-gage of us. They came up with full Sail; so 
we were forced to make a running Fight of it all Day, almost quite round 
the Bay of Panama ; for we came to an anchor against the Isle of Pacheque. 
Captain J7ownley, being hard pressed by the Spaniards, was forced to 
make a bold Run through the before-mentioned Chanel betwixt Pachegue 
and the three adjacent Isles ; and Captain Harris was forced away from us 
during the Fight. Thus our long-projected Design wanished into Smoke. 
The Spanish Fleet, according to the Report of some Prisoners taken after- 
ward by Captain Wright, consisted of fourteen Sail, besides Periagoes, or 
Boats of twelve or fourteen Oars apiece, among wh were eight Ships of 
good Force; viz from eight to forty-eight Guns. They were computed to 
have 3000 Men aboard the whole Fleet, and two Fireships. . . . We do not 
know their Loss. We had but one Man killed.” . . . The English sailed 
away June 1 in quest of Captain Harris and met with him June 15 at the 
Isle of Quibo or Cobaya. ‘‘ The City of Leon was pitched upon as being 
nearest us’’ and... ‘‘ meantime 150 men were sent to make themselves 
Masters of Puebla Nova, . . . in hopes of getting some Provisions there. 
They took the Town with much Difficulty, and returned the 26th; but met 
with nothing there, except an empty Bark... . /u/y 5. Captain Knight 
came tous”... in the bay of Guiaquil ‘‘he took two Bark-logs with 
Wine, Oil, Brandy, Sugar, Soap &c.’’. . . ‘‘ Two Miles on this Side the 
City [of Leon] is an /nmdian Town, where a pleasant sandy Road leads you 
to the City, the Houses whereof are Stone, and large, with Gardens about 
them ; but low, and covered with Pantile. It has three Churches and a 
Cathedral.” .. . After ‘‘some Opposition’’ the town was left ‘‘to our 
Peoples Mercy.” ... ‘“‘ The Spaniards killed one of our Men, that straggled 
behind, being very vid, and refusing to accept of Quarter, and took one 
Smith Prisoner. Next Day, the Governor sent Word he would Ransom 
the Town. We demanded 30,000 Pieces of Eight, and Provisions for 100t 
Men for four Months ; wh he not relishing, we set the City on Fire, the 
14th, and marched toward our Canoes next Morning. Smith was exchanged 
fora Gentlewoman. We released another Gentleman upon his Parole to 
deliver to us 150 Oxen for his Ransom at Rio Leja, the Place we intended 
to attack next.” 
[TO BE CONCLUDED. |] 
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HING WITHOUT;AND TO THINK A aaeSee. 3 








There used to be—and some say it is still extant—an 
American diversion which an American general and Minister 
Plenipotentiary embalmed in literature. So far as the Lion 
remembers, it is the only American game immortalized by 
the Diplomatic Corps. Maybe it is the only one typical enough 
to merit this distinction. By taxing his memory, the Lion can 
remember having seen it played. There were certain circles at 
Harvard, in early days, which believed themselves to be init- 
iate; and in various clubs of New York, Chicago, and other 
American vortices, there was a like self-confidence. Doubtless, 
also, the case is not exceptional of the Harvard man who dis- 
covered in Arizona that his Riding of the Goat had ceased too 
soon. One such, in my Hearing—and this is no exaggeration 
—thrust a happy fist toward the center of the table, where cer- 
tain desirable objects were lying, with the serene, if enigmatic, 
epigram: *‘Four Aces.” But the Rude Person across the table 
—for this athletic pursuit is (or used to be) followed at tables 

—answered in an irritating drawl: ‘‘No good! I got two 
deuces, and These ”"—‘* These” being a Colt’s .44, which for 
optical reasons that I cannot explain seemed to cover the table 
and to be Looking for Somebody. 

The Senate of the United States is, of course, a peculiarly 
undergraduate body; and the fact that most of its members have 
heard of Minister Schenck’s Post-Raphaelite Drawing does not 
seem to have done them any corporate good. And anyone con- 
genitally Freshman has no business with this recreation—nor 
yet anyone too Deadly Smart. 

Now any real Westerner would look just one second between 
the eyes of the Other Man— which same is just now President 
of the United States—and then either deposit his “hand” 
gently upon the table, or else count his aces over again. The 
Gentle Art of Bluffing is no monopoly of the Tenderfoot 
Country ; but a Westerner doesn’t Bluff Stone Walls. He 
knows enough to reserve this amusement for people that waver 
in the eyes, and whose Faces Get Away from them. 

But the Senate is not Western. It is an aggregation of pom- 
pous Tenderfeet, with neither the Eye nor the Hip for a proper 
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Bluff. It is so freshman in Poker as to look right in the face of 
its smiling master—and whatever the Constitution says, he 7s 
master, because more Man and Longer Stayer—and actually 
thinks to Scare him with its Jacks-Up! 

The Senate has employed its inelegant leisure—for which the 
public pays—in a strut of Doing Nothing. It has particularly 
attended—if “Attention” may be predicated at all of its uni- 
versal Glassy Eye—to smothering the two things the President 
particularly urged, in the name of national honor and common 
humanity. There is no polite language in which an outdoor 
person can express the outdoor opinion of a set of people who 
could frequently encounter such a Man and think to shanghai 
him so cheaply. The President is no demigod. He is just a 
Man. Providentially, he chances to come when a Man is the 
very thing we most need. Four hundred years ago the super- 
stitious high priests of Mexico danced in human pelts put on 
soft from their sacrificial victims. Today our politicians gyrate 
in the skins of men—but men’s hearts are not in them. The 
whole nation knows what an advantage it is that we have now, 
and superior, a Man who Grew in the Skin he Wears. 

The Show-Down came. The ace-high bluffers had for their 
pains the comfort of coming back to their neglected duty and 
hitching there till they finished it. The Extra Session was no 
joke. ‘They had to go through the motions of it. Of course it 
was quite like the Senate to stick a card up its Freshman sleeve, 
and to hang Reciprocity with Cuba upon ratification by Senate 
and House concurrent. But if the Senate has not yet learned 
what Hit it in the Face, it will Learn. It will Have to learn. 
This particular matter, pledged by McKinley and his contem- 
porary Congress, and by Roosevelt—and by every instinct of 
American honor—will go through. ‘The American sense de- 
mands it, the President is Man enough to Stand for it; and the 
Senate, better than distinguish itself further as a Small Body of 
Wind, entirely surrounded by Trusts, might just as well Ratify. 


a Sine Since the earlier pages of this magazine were written, 
OF THE welcome news comes that not only have the warrants 
END. for purchase of the Pala property for the Warner’s 
Ranch Indians been approved by the Treasury Department, but 
that the money is at last in the hands of the long-waiting 
vendors. Thus another coil of the slow length of Red Tape is 
unwound. Nothing now intervenes but the actual removal. 
The chairman of the Commission has been authorized by 
the Indian Department to assist the Agent in this removal; 
and is now attempting, in consultation with all the parties in- 
terested, to achieve this difficult task with the least possible 
hardship to the Indians. 
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There is still, unfortunately, no law of man by which irre- 
mediable imbeciles can be estopped from adding to the sorrows 
and the uncertainty of the Indians, and to the probability of 
collision when the slow law finally does step in to enforce their 
actual eviction. One half-baked muddler, signing himself 
George Larando Lawson, has but now finished writing to a Los 
Angeles paper articles essentially calculated to make the matter 
more difficult for the sufferers—and incidentally to earn a dollar 
or two for himself. 

The eviction, when it comes, as it will now very soon come, 
might be as tragic as the historic cases at Temecula and other- 
where, but for one thing; and that one thing is that the In- 
dians, though easily confused and bedeviled by slobbering 
‘*‘Americans” (who have sprained their scant wits to mix the 
Indians up), have, within their own better-balanced heads, not 
only such a respect for Authority as no American community 
can even comprehend, but a serious amount of that horse-sense 
which seems to be divinely withheld from volunteer correspond- 
ents. All the trouble whatever that has been in this Warner's 
Ranch case; all the possibility of trouble to come—of hardship 
or of violence—has been caused solely by the unleavened or ir- 
responsible Americans who have made it difficult for the Indians 
to know what was Authority. Except for this confusing of 
counsel, they would have removed to the new home at the word 
of command; not gladly, not willingly, but because they are a 
people unspoiled enough to Respect the Law. It has been re- 
served for a class of Americans (whom I would pillory by name, 
so far as my short voice can reach, if I knew them) not only to 
increase the agony of this simple people in the loss of their 
home, by multiplying their doubts, their suspicions and their 
uncertainties, but actually to imperil their lives. For when, 
after all its red tape is untangled, the law finally says *‘Go!” 
they will go, whether they wish or not; whether or not these 
dough-minded meddlers have persuaded them to resist. ‘The 
Supreme Court of the United States has settled the case; and its 
mandate is going to be enforced, even if wrong; and even if it 
requires the whole military force of the United States to en- 
force it. ‘There will be no Red Tape about /hai. 

It is believed among those whom the Indians know, and 
whom they respect as much as they can by this time respect 
any white person—which naturally is not saying much—that 
they will go peaceably, like the law-abiding people they are, 
to the incomparably better home the Government has bought 
and paid for, and will now improve with far better facilities 
than the old. There are a few Americans who have given 
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their time for many months to help these Indians, without 
a cent of compensation of any sort. There are other 
Americans who have taken pains to increase the hardship of 
the Indians—for money, for notoriety, or only because they 
were natural-born muddlers. In the crisis, the Indians’ friends 
will be there—not only to make it as easy for the Indians as 
they can, but to share whatever friction the gossip of the irre- 
sponsible may have made inevitable. And while this is as yet un- 
official, it is pretty safe to presume that the meddlers, the mis- 
chief-makers and the vulgar-curious will be chased off the 
scene of a sorrow that concerns only the mourners and their 
official guardians. People who haven’t enough natural decency 
to keep away from a funeral to which they are not invited, will 
probably have to retrace their 60-mile trip a good deal more in- 
conveniently than they made it. 


_— Beet sugar and cane sugar, maple sugar and sorghum 
AND $HORT and honey, and various other saccharine products are 
owaneen.” considerably employed inthis country ; but among them 
all none has as yet so large an output or consumption as the 
Sweets of Forgetfulness. 

The Lion is not an ancient beast, yet he can remember rather 
distinctly a person by the name of Lincoln, and some slight 
friction (with which said Lincoln had something to do) between 
certain sections of this Union concerning, among other things, 
the evolutionary hue of the human epidermis. He can remem- 
ber also a time when this man Lincoln, whose first name, unless 
memory is at fault, was Abraham, had some consideration and 
praise as an American. It is rumored that he was a Republi- 
can, and that he wrote, and made operative, certain peculiar 
ideas as to human rights. There is a date in American calen- 
dars which under pretext of the birthday of this Wayback 
Gentleman, is more or less maintained as an American holiday 
—a chief feature of the ‘‘celebration” being to use the Dead as 
a Blackboard for the Orator of the Day to write himself all 
over. 

The last birthday of Abraham Lincoln was observed by a 
Republican Committee of the Republican Senate in deciding 
that Lincoln was a fool, and that the Republican party began 
wrong. It was not a partisan measure aimed at the damnable 
Democrats. It was no dig at the memory of Andy Johnson nor 
of Pierce; it was honoring the Emancipator’s birthday by 
slapping in the face also the Emancipator’s successor, the 
present President of the United States, also a Republican ; and 
incidentally the face of every man that fought forty years ago, 
not just because he “‘loved a scrap,” but because he thought 
there was, or should be, such a thing as human freedom. 
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One must often feel that of all countries this isa hard one to 
guess; but after all, this is only a country. It is inhabited 
still, as other countries have been, by mortal human beings ; and 
in every country, no matter how many fools or tyrants have ob- 
structed its progress, or marked its path with blood, the Law of 
Gravitation has still held good—and the Law of Gravitation for 
humanity is the Right. It took a hundred years for the Ameri- 
can people to decide that the practice of owning persons—as 
George Washington himself did—was a mistake; but they did 
decide, and they made it legally impossible to record title 
in flesh and blood. It may take another hundred years for the 
Same country to discover another equally clear lesson in 
humanity; but it will discover it. That is just as sure as that 
there shall be another hundred years, and at its end the 


country. 

Meantime those who can best sympathize with the feeling of 
decent people in the South—not of the rabble, but of the God- 
fearing, law-abiding (as they understand law), honorable people 
from whom the prejudice of race (burned in by personal experi- 
ence and sorrow) has not yet been eradicated—will be precisely 
the ones who most honor Roosevelt for his present stand with 


relation to Collector Crum. ‘The President is a young man; he 
is an ambitious man. He knows all the arts of the politician 
and a good share of the tools of the statesman. Unless he is 
more than human, he would like to succeed himself; to have 
the personal seal of the American people in confirmation of his 
accidental elevation. As he is not a fool, he knows how he 
might make this result most probable, barring accidents. But 
that Roosevelt would Rather be Right than be President, if it 
comes to a show-down, his action in this matter shows emphat- 
ically. For a man with backbone he has been remarkably 
politic; for a man in politics he has been a cordillera of backbone ; 
but when it comes to a question of his own challenged manhood, 
and wken it comes to tearing out the very cornerstone not only 
of the Republican party now dominant, but of the whole present 
superstructure of the Republic, he stands immovable as against 
the politicians—and a great many publications and people that 
ought to be ashamed of their company in this instance—immov- 
able, and with his back against the wall of human rights. 

It may not be pleasant for the people of Charleston to havea 
Colored Collector. If they owned him and could send him to 
**collect,” it would be all right ; but to have him hold an office 
that one of the Superior Race might extract the milk of, is 
naturally hard. It is not easy for the people of Indianola to 
have a mulatto for postmaster. It would have been good 
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enough to have her fetch their letters in the old days; but not 
now, when the handling of them brings a salary. But our 
brethren of the South should remember that neither is it agree- 
able to a majority of the nation to have made a national ques- 
tion this sort of bickering not over a man’s character, not over 
his scholarship, not over his behavior as a citizen; but over the 
accidental color of his skin. 

There are a good many streaks in the United States just now, 
for various reasons ; but a thousand to one, the American people 
will back up an American President who in the first place is man 
enough to stand up to what he believes, and in the second place 
is American enough to believe that America is in fact not only 
the Home of the Brave but the Land of the Free. We took 
some national pains to see about the Free part; and the Presi- 
dent is right in believing that we Meant it. We are pretty 
good forgetters; but we are not quite ready to wave an indiffer- 
ent hand over a million graves and say: “‘Oh, well, what’s 
the odds!” It cost something to establish Opportunity for all 
Men; and we’ll just keep our purchase. It was worth the price. 


To WHOM When you have proved by the Census that half the 
te ie cERN, tates of the Union would have been kept out of state- 
"hood by the rules now attempted to be applied to ex- 
clude Arizona and New Mexico; when you have proved by 
the Constitution of the United States and the Treaty of Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo that, even beyond the inherent right of American 
commonwealths to self-government and home-rule, the two Ter- 
ritories have an added claim upon the national honor, such as 
no old State ever had when it asked admission; when you have 
proved by the official record that these two far Western Terri- 
tories compare favorably in material progress with the other 
States at admission (and with many of them even now)—when 
you have proved all these things, which are provable, the man 
who needed to have them proved still needs a more primary 
lesson. He needs to be taken back so far as his A, B, C in the 
great scientific truth of the Humanity of Man, and shucked of 

some of his deeper ignorances. 

Now the Face of the Opposition to statehood for the two 
Territories has been “’ statistical and numerical;” and I have 
already shown how childish, how absurd and how ignorant this 
mask was—and proved it by the census. But the vea/ Reason 
for the Opposition has been Provincialism—partly the provin- 
cialism of the Easterner who has never seen the West, and 
could hardly understand it if he saw; but still more his secret 
suspicion of all peoples he does not know. ‘This bigotry has 
been as a rule very diplomatically concealed, although now and 
then it has found full vent. But in the Opposition’s every 
movement it has been visible as a determining factor ; and it is 
as ignorant as their now exploded ‘“‘facts and figures.” 

A Westerner doesn’t have to be a Mormon in order to laugh 
at the Tenderfoot terror—shared by one or two better men who 
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are not 'Tenderfeet—over the Mormons. ‘The people who fear 
letting in Arizona lest it be “‘controlled by Mormons” doubt- 
less do not know what Tourists they are. They do not know 
that one may travel pretty seriously in the Southwest for years 
and never see one Mormon ; and that to find a single Mormon in 
Arizona the Eastern shiverer would have to make a longer, and 
more difficult, and more out-of-the-way journey than he probably 
ever made in his life. And it may further be remarked that he 
would have to make a longer journey yet, to find a lazy 
Mormon, or a pauper, or a polygamist. What Mormons there 
are, in a few little remote communities, have a religion, doubt- 
less, that none of us care to embrace, and that none of us are 
compelled to; but they are not Devouring Goats but industrious 
farmers, and, anyhow, they weigh as much in the policies of either 
Territory as a Bosten man would in a camp of scouts. ‘To keep 
an American community out of its rights because in it are a 
few persons whose religion is disapproved by the majority of the 
American people, is quite as just as it would be to shut New 
York State out from participation in national politics because of 
its incomparable immorality and political prostitution; and 
perhaps it is not foolish to remark that in any event it is neither 
American, nor safe, to begin to limit the privileges of citizen- 
ship and of freedom by religious standards. One of the things 
the Constitution was expressly made for was to forbid these 
idiot bigotries. 

The Opposition was smart enough—after the disastrous expe- 
rience of its sort some years ago with the A. P. A.—to make no 
open specification against the Catholics in the Territories, who 
are far more numerous than the Mormons; but this is one of 
the real grounds of the opposition. It is a new form and appli- 
cation of that un-American and unmanly proscription which 
had its fair trial in the United States, and was heard to its last 
gasp, and was condemned by the American people, and buried 
and damned so deep that even its zealots dare not resurrect or 
confess it. ‘The American principle is that a man may believe 
any creed he likes, so long as he really Believes and Lives Up to 
Something ; and that the standard of his usefulness as a citizen 
is measured, not by his Denomination, but by his personal Char- 
acter. Certainly, under this standard, the people of the two 
Territories can afford comparison with those of any Eastern 
State. 

Another phase of the same Tenderfoot intolerance is that 
which deals with the “illiteracy” of a large class, in New 
Mexico particularly. Now census statistics are very useful as 
far as they go, and for people old enough to play with jack- 
knives—for instance they show the literacy of California to be 
about double that of the whole nation—but they are not the last 
word. ‘There have been a great many useful individuals in the 
world who could neither read nor write; and that is all the 
census deals with. ‘The semi-educated provincial, too, tends to 
forget the difference between Instruction and Education. The 
people of the Territories average much less Instructed than 
those of the better Eastern States; but if I am any judge of 
what Education is, they average rather better Educated. Edu- 
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cation is that training, that Drawing Out, which fits a person 
to his environment and to its possible contingencies. Now I 
personally know a great many thousand people in the East who 
not only can read and write, but are miracles of memory and of 
literature ; but if they were taken out ten miles from the rail- 
road in Arizona they would be hopelessly lost. Their learning 
would dissolve in tears. 

You can hardly find a ten-year-old boy among Senator Bev- 
eridge’s dreadful Illiterates who would not be more of a man, 
more at home, more self-reliant, more resourceful, less Likely to 
Cry, if picked up bodily in his sleep, and whirled through Space 
and dropped down in an unknown desert, than the Senator or 
half that agree with him. And this has something to do with 
Education, in any decent sense of the word. As a matter of 
fact, the very people in whom this inability to read and write 
so horrifies the Tenderfoot are Educated enough to live happy, 
decent, honorable and self-reliant lives, which is at least as 
much as any of their critics do. They know how to take care 
of themselves and their families. They are Educated enough 
to be human to strangers. They are the sort of people too well- 
educated to enter into the follies now cumulative in our civiliza- 
tion. They are trying to learn the useful lessons that modern 
progress can teach, and they ave learning—if slowly, as all real 
learning is inevitably done (for snapshot lessons, or a cramming 
for examination, never get into the bone). As Lumholtz re- 
marks of the aborigines of Mexico that they are ‘*incompar- 
ably better informed as to their flora than even the most cul- 
tured classes with us,” so it is true generically of these people 
of New Mexico and Arizona—that is, these native peoples 
against whom the cry of Illiteracy is raised—that they under- 
stand their environment and their relations to their world, and 
their obligations to it, far better than does the average Eastern 
community with reference to its relative surrounding. 

The trouble with this whole matter is that part of the ‘* edu- 
cated” jury is trying to pass on Education in a case it knows 
nothing about; and that is not really an “‘ educated ” procedure. 
It recalls what Max O’Rell said of the Bostonians, that they 
were ‘“‘educated in advance of their intelligence ;” where of 
course he should have said “instructed.” We go about these 
things in a way that is certainly not critical. Inthe first place 
we decide offhand that strangers are wrong ex officio; and 
when we condescend to make investigation, in a senatorial 
junket with eyebrows and nose up, we do it condescendingly. 
But no people were ever discovered from above. We know people 
only by seeing them face to face, level-eyed; and if the con- 
gressional committee could have had the good fortune to be so 
constituted, and so educated, and so piloted, as to meet the 
people of the Territories on an equality, doubtless a glimmering 
of this eternal truth would have reached them. 

It may be remarked, furthermore, that these “ illiterate” 
peoples of the Territories are educated enough to have manners 
and breeding so much superior to that of the average American 
that there is no easy comparison. 


sé 


Cuas. F. Lummis. 
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There is an old tale, one of Ander- 
sen’s, I think, of a couple of ingenious 
gentlemen—who might well enough have 
been ancestral toour modern breed of promoters- 
who succeeded in deluding a king and all his court into pinning their faith 
to a robe of surpassing beauty which not one of them all could see; 
and in persuading the trustful monarch to exhibit himself in stately pro- 
cession, clad in nothing whatever but this unsubstantial garment. Their 
secret was a simple one, and has since found much favor with craftsmen 
of various sorts—leaders of party machines, by way of example. It lay 
merely in convincing each one that all the rest could see the fabric and 
were enchanted with its exquisite beauty, none daring to confess that he 
alone was lacking in keenness of vision or delicacy of taste. Just the re- 
verse of this has been quite too commonly the habit of Mr. Henry James. 
The gorgeous fabric has been there right enough, woven and cut with mar- 
velous dexterity, but the body which it seemed tocover has wontedly been 
nothing at all worth mentioning, or worse—something altogether unfit for 
mention. But among the eleven stories included in Zhe Better Sort, 
just published, are some of a radically different type. Lacking no whit of 
subtle intricacy of thought or intimate fitting of phrase to idea, there isa 
breadth and a vitality withal to which Mr. James has not of late accus- 
tomed his readers. And only a couple of them leave a distinctly un- 
pleasant after-taste in the mouth. 

The one which reaches farthest—indeed, the only one even of this lot 
which may fairly be called generic—is 7he Birthplace. The story is of an 
atterly sincere and devoted disciple of ‘‘the supreme poet,’’ who gains, by 
almost unbelievable good-fortune, the appointment as custodian of “‘ his 
early home. . . . the Mecca of the English-speaking race.’’ His duty 
is chiefly to feed the eagerness of adoring pilgrims from afar with minute 
details concerning the Sacred Presence which had long ago sanctified the 
place once and forall—here He Ate, there He Slept, just about at this spot 
He Was Born. But presently questions begin to arise in his mind as to the 
validity of the tradition which he is retailing—for a salary. This grows 
into a conviction that it has mostly been invented, and for commercial pur- 
poses. It becomes almost impossible for him to continue to tell what his 
audiences expect to hear—but he knows now no other way to earn a living 
—and there is his wife! So, after mighty struggling, he strangles con- 
science and critical sense together, and even gains a renewed unction of 
utterance that doubles his salary. 

Of course, there never was a Mr. Gedge, at Stratford-on-Avon, to wear 
this robe of Mr. James’s spinning—but what a host of professional ex- 
pounders at various shrines, political, economic, literary, and even re- 
ligious, it fits with precision and in very fact! And, of course, it does 
not follow that Mr. James will continue to put blood and meat into his 
stories—but if he only would! Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 
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ANSWERING Six lectures, delivered at the Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
MIS OWN Columbia University, by John C. Van Dyke, are now published 
QUESTION. under the title of The Meaning of Pictures. 'Their purpose is to 
point out the different ways of seeing and judging the work of the artist, 

the standpoints of different schools being considered as well as that of the 
viewing public. The author sums up the lectures in his concluding para- 

graph, by stating their chief burden to be ‘“ Raising ourselves above 
prejudice ’’— in other words to listen to the special pleas of each school 

and accept them all at their true value, but no one to the exclusion of 
others. ‘The doctrine advanced by Prof. Van Dyke is a broad and tolerant 

one, and he maintains it in a way to entertain and instruct as well as to 


carry conviction. Yet sometimes—rarely to be sure—he allows the zest of 


the argument to carry him upon ground thatis more than deubtful. For 
example, he is making the point that while a picture is better for having a 
meaning, it need not necessarily drawa moralor tell a story. After the very 
obvious statements that many noble ideas can be better expressed in litera- 
ture than in painting, and that there is no excuse for telling badly in one 
way what can be well told in another, he proceeds: 

Why waste effort in cutting glass when you can blow it? Why chisel curtains iu marbk 
when you cau weave them in cloth? And why describe landscapes in writing 
when you can do it so much better in painting ? 

Now a review paragraph is no place in which to take even the first steps 
toward a discussion of the hows and whys of the various methods by which 
it has been permitted that truth and beauty may be communicated. Cer- 
tainly every noble idea is entitled to expression in every way in which it 
can be well expressed; and that form of expression is best, at any given 
time, and for any particular audience, which at that time and to that au- 
dience conveys the thought most thoroughly. It is impossible to believe that 
Prof. Van Dyke does not count the splendor of finely cut glass worth the cost 
of the cutting, nor that he counts the time and loving skill and inspired 
labor that went to the carving of the stone curtains of the Alhambra, or 
the embroidering of the Taj Mahal, as wasted, or possibly better employed 
at the weaving of silken tapestries or woolen rugs. And curiously enough 
this very questioner has answered the last of his own questions quoted 
above, in his recent book, 7ie Desert. Some master of the brush may 
one day catch the vision of the desert as Prof. Van Dyke has caught it, 
and—with a lifetime of labor anda gallery full of pictures—convey so much 
of the truth about it as he has done. But that genius has not yet ap- 
peared. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


SCIENCE Thoroughly scientific in both method and manner, and as 
THAT IS accurate and complete as painstaking labor, with the assist- 
NOT DRY. ance and criticism of some of the best ornithologists in the 
country could make it, Florence Merriam Bailey’s Handbook of Birds 

of the Western United States takes its place at once as the standard 
authority within its field. There are introductory chapters on col- 
lecting and preparing birds, mests and eggs (by Vernon Bailey); 

on bird protection (by Theodore S. Palmer); on migration, life-zones, 
economic ornithology, and kindred subjects; local bird lists; a satis- 
factory list of books of reference; and a color key to assist beginners 

in their identifications. In most cases, the technical description of the 

bird is followed by a brief biographical paragraph, invariably terse and 

full of interest, and there are over six hundred cuts, besides the thirty- 

three full-page plates by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. In brief the book is as 
nearly indispensable as any book may be, to bird-students of whatever de- 

gree. The habit of sound and scholarly work is deep-rooted and of long 
standing in the families to which Mrs. Bailey has been elected by birth and 
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marriage, and this volume adds materially to the weight of evidence of 
that fact. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $3.50 nef. 


To say of such a book as A. C. Laut’s Story of the Trapper MEN WHO 
that it was “‘as interesting as a romance,’’ would be very small HAD ROOM 
praise indeed. It is, indeed, the condensed extract of Romance ENOUGH. 
the summing up of hundredsof lives which, for their combination of 
daring adventure with sober usefulness, have not often been matched 
in history. The day of the trapper as a maker of history—as a scout far 
in advance of the skirmish line of civilization—is past, nor can it ever re- 
turn. But its record, incomplete as it is, and must remain, will stir the 
blood of mankind so long as red blood persists in its veins. For Miss 
Laut’s book no better word is needed than that it may take its place un- 
abashed with Hough’s S/fory of the Cowboy, Grinnell’s Slory of the Indian, 
Shinn’s Slory of the Mine, and the others which have gone to make up the 
‘Story of the West” series. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The struggle between Stryne, orator of the sand-lots, and Rus- THE 
poli, cousin to King Humbert, for the hand of a spoiled San Fran- PROOF OF 
cisco beauty, queen of the Nob Hill set, furnishes Mrs. Fremont seneeematnent 
Older with the argument for a melodramatic novel, 7he Socialist and the 
Prince, which is strong enough to win the suffrage of the most seasoned 
gallery-god. The publishers state that they were the first to whom the 
manuscript was offered, and that Gertrude Atherton has endorsed their 
judgment with the really delicious phrase that the book ‘is full of popu- 
larity.”” They also give assurance that the author “‘speaks fluently Ger- 
man, French and Italian, and reads Greek and Latin at sight.”’ It isa pleas- 
ure to offer such confirmation of this statement as has been gathered by 
collating from the pages of the book no less than twenty-nine separate and 
distinct evidences of varied linguistic attainment, ranging from ‘* Dio 
mio!’ and *‘ Buona nuota!”’ to *‘ Vraiment ?”’ and ‘** 7iens /’’— and even so 
far as “‘Padre.’’ Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.50. 

Carl Hilty, for almost thirty years Professor of Constitutional A LAWYER 
ON 


Law at the University of Bern, and author of a number of 
MORALS. 


scholarly books on subjects within his special field, has put his 

interpretations of life, its meaning, value and purpose, into a series of 
tonic and stimulating essays. Seven of them, translated by Francis G. 
Peabody, Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard, are now published in 
English under the title Happiness. Closely logical, unevasive, pungent 
and undecorated, they are nobly devout and sincere. Professor Hilty re- 
gards dogmatic theology and speculative philosophy as equally worthless 
for staff or compass on the Way of Life. He holds a firm faith in the 
moral order of the world to be the first and most essential condition of true 
happiness, and work done in that faith the second. The book may be 
recommended without reserve. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.25 net 


itl. 


Gertrude Atherton’s A Few of Hamiiton’s Letters includes, THOSE 

besides a judicious selection from the voluminous correspond- MISSING 
: : LOVE LETTERS. 

ence of that great and many-sided statesman, a copy of the 
letter describing a West Indian hurricane which led directly to 
his coming to America, and newly discovered facts which appear to 
clear up whatever doubt existed concerning his parentage, Mrs. 
Atherton’s comments on the fact that none of her hero’s love letters 


to or from any woman except his wife have ever been discovered 


seem to express both surprise and grief. She is certain that his ‘‘ annual 


receipts must have been heavy ;’’ andcan only conclude that his honor and 
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wariness led him to destroy promptly all he received, while his thorough 
appreciation of his weakness for woman made him very careful of himself 
on paper. Another of her interesting conclusions is that “‘ probably no re- 
viewer living has any enthusiasm left in him.’’ This seems unkind while 
the loud acclaim with which 7he Congueror was greeted is still echoing in 
her publishers’ advertisements. And, as I recall it, some at least of the 
reviewers who could not wholly approve that work showed no lack of en- 
thusiasm in “‘slating’’ it. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


One may well admire the patient and careful industry which has 


CURIOUS gone to the making of Ernest A. Baker’s Descriptive Guide to the 
OVERSIGATS. Sest Fiction, even while wondering why it was not applied to 


A BARGAIN 


better purposes. The intention was to give a reasonably complete list of 
all English fiction (including translations) ‘‘which the ordinary reader 
is apt to care about,’ with a brief descriptive comment ineachcase. About 
4,500 titles are covered, and there are careful and complete indexes and a 
historical appendix. It was not to be expected that such a list should be 
exhaustive, but there are omissions among the American authors that are 
surprising. Capt. Charles King, Jack London, Josephine Daskam, Charles 
Major, Edward Townsend, H. H. Boyesen, Cy Warman, Stanley Waterloo. 
Pauline Bradford Mackie—certainly each of these should have been repre- 
sented by at least one title, and many others, well entitled, have been over- 
looked. H.C. Bunner is named, but not his Short Sixes ; Owen Wister, 
but not Zhe Virginian; and Robert W. Chambers, but not 7he King in 
Yellow. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., London. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. $2.50. 


There is a distinct vein of cynicism running through Edith 


AT THE Wyatt’s 7rue Love, but it is ladylike and not unduly mordant. 
PRICK. The heroine is unusual, for the very reason that she is ‘“‘an en- 
tirely normal and usual girl, without remarkable fortune, talents, beauty, 
or degree.’’ It takes her three years to learn “all the huge and painful 


difference between a superficial man anda genuine one’’—time well in- 
vested for any usual girl, if she can really learn it all. McClure, 
Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 

The keynote of the three stories of seafaring men by Joseph Conrad, 
published under the title of the first of them, You/h, can be best indicated 
by a quotation : 

“ The East looked at them without a sound. I have known its fascinations since: I 
have seen the mysterious shores, the still water, the lands of brown nations where a 
stealthy Nemesis lies in wait, pursues and overtakes so many of the conquering race, who 
are proud of their wisdom, of their knowledge, of their strength.” 

There can be no question about the skill, power and knowledge displayed 
in the tales; but from their tragedy, heightened by the bitterly cynical 
humor which pervades them, glimmers no ray of helpfulness or hopeful- 
ness. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Edward W. Townsend draws a very unflattering picture of conditions 
surrounding work in a New York “ yellow’’ newspaper, in Lees and 
Leaven, and seems to intend that some actual editors and proprietors shall 
be recognized and recognize themselves. Their doings, however, are only 
incidental to the main course of the story, the chief value of which lies 
in its exploration of certain devious ways of human character. But it is 
a very readable story besides. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


Each of Sewell Ford’s Horses Nine has a story to himself—and an ex- 
cellent good one. One of them served in the New York fire department, 
another on the mounted squad of the police force, a third at hauling heavy 
trucks through the crowded streets, and soon. In each case the story is 
told, as near as may be, from the horse’s point of view. The illustrations 
are by Frederic Dorr Steele, and our own L,. Maynard Dixon. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


The young clergyman who is the leading figure in Elsworth Lawson’s 
From the Unvarying Star, is really a fine fellow, earnest, fearless, well pro- 
vided with common sense, and capable of the utmost self-sacrifice. The 
devices of the enemy do not prevail against him, though his future seems 
cloudy more than once, and the epilogue shows the barometer fixed at ‘* Set 
Fair.”” The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 
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In his book on Forgery, /ts Detection and Illustration, Daniel T. Ames 
proves to the satisfaction of any reasonable mind—as he has already 
proved in hundreds of specific cases to judges and jurors—that a genuine 
expert in handwriting need not guess, but may know, in most cases with a 
very high degree of certainty. Mr. Ames is the Dean of his profession, 
and no one can speak with higher authority in any matter connected with 
it. His book is not only indispensable to lawyers and of the greatest value 
to anyone whose occupation requires him to pass on the identity of hand- 
writing—it will interest most readers who read for value rather than for 
idleness. Published by the author, 22 Post street, San Francisco. $3 in 
sheep ; $2.50 in cloth. 

Appleton’s ‘‘ Series of Historic Lives’’ is introduced exceeding well by 
two volumes from Reuben G. Thwaites, the scholarly secretary of the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society. The material for Father Marquette has 
been largely drawn from the rich storehouse of the ‘* Jesuit Relations ’’— 
the editing of which had already put every historical student per- 
manently into Mr. Thwaites’s debt. For Daniel Boone, a great wealth of 
material gathered by the late Dr. Lyman Copeland Draper was available, 
and has been discriminatingly used. The illustrations in each volume are 
of unusual interest. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1 each, ne?. 


It was well to issue a new edition of an almost forgotten book, A Week 
in a French Country House, if only to revive for this generation the 
memory of its beautiful and gifted author, Adelaide Kemble—whose seven 
years of golden success as prima donna in grand opera were followed by 
almost forty more as loyal wife of an English gentleman (Mr. Sartoris), as 
gracious hostess, and as dear and trusted friend of such men as Browning, 
Liszt and Lord Leighton. The present book has a good portrait, two illus- 
trations by Lord Leighton, and a charming preface by Mrs. Richmond 
Ritchie. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Whoever believes that the Roman Catholic priesthood is a sort of pirate’s 
cave, the habitual abiding-place of greed and lust and falsehood, will 
count Zola’s final novel 7ru¢h, wellnamed. But I have never met a man 
who knew even one priest well who did believe it. The story is powerful, 
if somewhat tediously drawn out. But it seems to give proof, if any were 
needed, that the flavor of foulness was good in Zola’s mouth for its own 
sake. The plot follows very closely in most respects the Dreyfus case, but 
the crime on which it is based is one that may not be named. John Lane, 
New York. $1.50. 

The Lighted Taper is the story of a young gentleman who succeeds in 
spending four years at Harvard and three at the Hartford Theological 
Seminary without ever reading a novel or entering a theatre, and in re- 
maining quite unscarred of the World, the Flesh and the Devil. Neverthe- 
less, a church calls him to instruct its members as to the laws of life and 
its significance, and simultaneously he discovers that there is at least one 
beautiful and desirable young woman in the world. Thereupon—and 
thereafter—things happen to him. Botolph Book Co., Boston. $1.50. 


Washington’s Road—that one of the three highways leading from Cum- 
berland on the Potomac across the Alleghanies to Pittsburg on the Ohio, 
which follows the old Indian trail once known as Nemacolin’s Path—is the 
standpoint from which Archer Butler Hulbert views our first President 
and his times. He counts it not the least of Washington’s claims to great- 
ness that he saw the importance of the West to the nation and led the way 
in securing it. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


The “leading juvenile’’ in Mrs. Wilfred Ward’s 7he Light Behind was 
educated for the Catholic priesthood, but chose instead the Bar, Poetry and 
English Politics. He was aSsisted in his struggle upward bya great lady, 
unhappily married, with whom he later fell in love. The resulting situa- 
tion is finely handled by the author, and the story is well above the aver- 
age. John Lane, New York. $1.50. 

In A Wanderer’s Legend, Maxwell Somerville, Professor of Glyptology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, brings the Wandering Jew before the 
ecclesiastical conclave at Nuremburg, in 1529, and has him entertain and 
instruct that reverend body during many days with a relation of his 
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travels. It contains a large and scrappy assortment of information. 
Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. 


Margaret Doyle Jackson’s Daughter of the Pit is an interesting study of 
life in a manufacturing and coal-mining town of England. Its sombreness 
is relieved by the arrival of the Fairy Prince, disguised as the young 
American inventor of a coal-cutting machine. In due course he wins and 
rewards his Cinderella—a collier’s daughter who is serving as ‘“‘ pupil- 
teacher ’’ under a harsh mistress. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


The Story of Siena falls nothing short of the high standard already 
established for the ‘“‘ Series of Medieval Towns.’””’ Edmund G. Gardner 
has well carried out his intention to make of the book not only a history, 
but a guide-book to ‘‘ that most fascinating of Tuscan cities and its neigh- 
borhood.’”’ The illustrations are notably good and well selected. J. M. 
Dent & Co., London ; the Macmillan Co., New York. $3 med. 


The characters in Arnold Bennett’s Anna of the Five Towns are well 
drawn and worth getting acquainted with, and the story is wholesome in 
spite of its bankruptcy and two suicides. The scene is a pottery-manufac- 
turing neighborhood in England, and the centre of the stage is generally 
held by the daughter of a wealthy miser, who is prominent in the affairs of 
the Wesleyan church. McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


As to Robert V. Carr’s Black Hills Ballads, it may be said that some of 
the verses in the ‘‘ vernacular’’ are very well worth the while. The 
attempts at more formal English are on the whoie distinctly less success- 
ful. The true poet may doubtless claim some license, but is hardly en- 
titled to such phrases as ‘‘I have sang,’ and “they doth.’’ The Reed Pub- 
lishing Co., Denver. 


A strong and original note sounds through 7he Morning Road— a book 
of verses by Thos. Wood Stevens and Alden Chas. Noble. One of the best 
of the poems, Arizona, was published in this magazine some months ago. 
It is a beautifully made iittle book, too. The edition is limited to 200 
copies on Japan paper and 15 on vellum. The Blue Sky Press, Chicago. 
$1.50, paper ; $5, vellum. 

Two such sparkling stories as Zhe Turquoise Cup and The Desert, by 
Arthur Cosslett Smith, may be allowed to stretch somewhat the probabil- 
ities without serious challenge. Both tell of the winning of a maid by a 
man, the scene of one being Venice, of the other the Sahara Desert. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


Shan F. Bullock adds another to his beautifully simple, delicate and 
sympathetic studies of life on “‘the Ould Sod’’ with 7he Sguireen. His 
touch is uniformly sure and light, and he has thoroughly learned the art of 
interesting without trick or sensation. McClure, Phillips & Co., New 
York. $1.50. 

Sudermann’s Zs Lebe Das Leben has been brilliantly translated into 
English by Edith Wharton. It is a powerful and pitiless study of a long- 
deferred payment for the defiant joy of years before. As usual, more 
people had to pay than shared the joy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25 net. 


Christian Binkley has qualified himself clearly as both singer and 
thinker, with his House of Days. His range of subject is rather wider 
than common, and his note is usually both musical and unstrained. My 
personal preference is for the word-pictures with which the volume opens. 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. $1.25 met. 


The series of Pocket American and English Classics continues to grow 
in length and usefulness. Its latest increment is a selection from Words- 
worth’s shorter poems, with the customary critical biography, bibliography 
and notes. The Macmillan Co., New York. 25 cents. 

With Field and Riley for models, Alfred James Waterhouse has produced 
some Lays for Little Chaps which please the youngsters on whom I have 
tried them. Which is competent evidence that they will entertain others 
likewise. New Amsterdam Book Co., New York. $1 me?. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 

















Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


PROSPERITY AND DISCONTENT. 


RECENT editorial in this department noted the striking 
OF contrast of our times. ‘This is the fact that on one hand 

there is every evidence of great material prosperity, and, 
on the other hand, deep-seated and widespread social discon- 
tent. The time is past when any one questions the genuineness 
of the prosperity. No one longer pretends to say that the 
matter is exaggerated for partisan effect. Taking the nation as 
a whole, we are doing more business and making more money 
than ever before. Bank statements, trade reports and statistics 
of railroad traffic furnish abundant evidence of this fact, even 
if it were not obvious enough upon the face of the situation. It 
is not equally easy to get precise facts about the extent and 
nature of existing social discontent. Nevertheless, it is palpably 
with us, and is attracting very great attention throughout the 
United States. What we have needed is some big-minded, 
tolerant soul, with a head for factsand social tendencies, yet with 
a heart to feel the needs and aspirations of the common man, to 
furnish us with a readable and reliable account of existing dis- 
content. Somebody has now done this very thing. It is John 
Graham Brooks, well known as a writer and lecturer on economic 
subjects at Harvard and other educational institutions. He has 
written a book which covers the field completely and brings the 
subject up todate. Its title, Zhe Social Unrest,* expresses its 
scope and purpose. 

The author has done his work in the only way that could 
make it worth while. Instead of immersing himself in statis- 
tics and official reports he has gone out and studied his subject 
at first hand. He has talked with the men who do the real 
work of the world—with the captains and with the 
rank and file. He has gone repeatedly to the mines and 
shops, to banking parlors and to the offices of great corpor- 
ations. And he has gone with note-book in hand to record the 
opinions of those who know most about the object of his study. 


* Published by The Macmillan Co., New York and London 
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The result is a book which ought to be known to all who have 
the slightest interest in the economic future of the country. 
The author performs a good service in directing our attention 
to the fact that the present social unrest is no greater than that 
which has prevailed at other periods in our history. He goes 
back to the beginning of Berkeley’s reign (1661) and to Bacon's 
Rebellion to show that discontent has often been abroad in the 
land, and that some of the wisest and most patriotic minds have 
at various times given utterance to the gloomiest predictions. 
The ten years preceding the Revolution, and the ten years im- 
mediately following, were decades marked by the utmost anxiety 
on the part of thoughtful citizens. Hear Josiah Quincy saying, 
for instance, ‘* Jefferson is a transparent fraud, and the nation 
is hastening to a fatal crisis.”” Whatever President has occupied 
the White House at a time when economic questions were acute, 
some person of weight and distinction has denounced him with 
the utmost sincerity as “‘a transparent fraud.” ‘This was the 
case with Jackson and with Lincoln, as it has been with many 
of their successors, and will be with those who are yet to come. 
And men say now, as Josiah Quincy did, that “‘the nation is 


hastening to a fatal crisis.” Mr. Brooks does well to impress 


the fact upon us that social unrest has been the heritage of 
every generation, and that we have somehow survived all the 
calamities which our fathers foresaw. This matter is not re- 
ferred to here for the purpose of making light of our present 
problems. They are indeed momentous, and cry aloud for 
solution. But it is well for us to have faith—to believe that the 
Americans of today and of tomorrow will be as completely equal 
to their duties and responsibilities as were the Americans of 
yesterday and the day before. 

Probably the greatest factor in creating social unrest at this 
time is the labor union. ‘To this subject Mr. Brooks gives what 
is perhaps the fairest discussion it has ever received at the hands 
of any writer. He clearly sees that the labor union, with all its 
blunders, is a force making for higher civilization. ‘The de- 
mand for less work and more wages is simply a strenuous prayer 
for a better standard of living on the part of the masses of the 
people. It means better education, more comfort, and ampler 
provision for the needs of old age. Mr. Brooks believes that 
the employer must accept this proposition fully and frankly. 
He must deal with his men as an organized unit. He will have 
to concede that they have something to say about “running the 
business.” In other words, modern conditions have changed 
the relations between employer and employe to a certain extent. 
It is no longer simply a question of master and man, but a 
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question of one great organization making terms with another 
great organization for the conduct of a business in which they 
have a somewhat mutual interest. On the other hand, the 
author clearly perceives the mistakes so often committed by the 
labor unions. He says it is a grave error for them to oppose 
the introduction of new machinery or to attempt to limit the 
output of industries. These matters are governed by forces 
entirely beyond the control of the unions. Both labor and 
capital must adjust themselves to new and inexorable conditions 
as they arise. Mr. Brooks also believes the sympathetic strike 
and the boycott are mistakes, as generally used. At least, he 
says they have been employed far too freely and without suffi- 
cient justification. As a whole, he regards the laborer’s cause 
as a just one, and believes that the strike is a proper weapon if 
not accompanied by violence. The book is enriched throughout 
with quotations from the author’s conversations with important 
men on both sides of the labor question. While some of the 
views expressed are old-fashioned, not to say archaic, many of 
them tend to show that the leaders of the contending forces are 
approaching agreement on the larger aspects of the matters at 
issue. Suppose organized labor and organized capital finally 
come together by forming a combination against the rest of the 
community, what will then happen to the poor consumer and to 
the unfortunate capitalist and workman who are not “organ- 
ized?” This is a question which the author does not touch 
upon. It is clear from the pages of this book that we have 
made more progress than most of us realize toward the final 
settlement of labor questions. 

What is the political effect of the strikes, lockouts and boy- 
cotts which have filled the columns of the newspapers during 
the past few years and of the agitation for radical reforms 
which have grown out of so much disturbance ? This leads us 
to an intensely interesting feature of the book under review. 

In all his studies of the labor question, alike in Europe and 
America, Mr. Brooks has constantly crossed the trail of a new 
party. This, of course, is the party of Socialism. The author 
finds it everywhere a vigorous and growing factor in the politics 
of the world. Personally, he favors the extension of municipal 
ownership of public utilities, but is by no means friendly to the 
Socialist program as a whole. He regards it as something to 
be feared and avoided. But he believes it must come, unless very 
great concessions are made to organized labor. The essential 
element in the new doctrine is a demand for equal opportunities 
in the race of life. Every denial of a just request on the part 
of a trades union is a contribution to the growth of Socialism. 
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Every employer who has “nothing to arbitrate” is a powerful 
apostle of the new propaganda. Every unsuccesful strike drives 
more workingmen to the ballot-box with the Socialist ticket in 
their hands. If labor unionism is a failure, or if it does not 
obtain results fast enough, Socialism will surely come if the 
votes of workingmen can bring it. This is a most interesting 
view of the case. Practically, it is saying to the large em- 
ployers of labor: 

**' We know you have been insisting that you must run your 
own business in your own way; that you would work your men 
reasonable hours and pay them good wages, but that they could 
not be consulted as an organized body having something like 
partnership rights in the concern. Now, you must choose be- 
tween granting these demands, thus adjusting yourselves to 
the changed conditions of industry, and stepping down and out 
to make way for Socialism. Which shall it be ? It is up to 


” 
. 


you 

It is hardly to be expected that many employers are ready as 
yet to admit that they must answer such a question. But here 
stands the labor union, so widely organized and so completely 
federated that a grievance in California brings forth a boycott 


which is made effective in Maine. And in its hand, to be used 
as a last resort, is the ballot which makes and unmakes presi- 
dents and congresses, courts and constitutions. There is, to say 
the least, something worth thinking about in the view which 
Mr. Brooks presents for our consideration. 

No part of his discussion is more interesting than his study of 
the actual working of Socialism where its friends have gone 
into power in certain European cities and towns. He finds that 
practical Socialism is a distinct modification of the theoretical 
doctrines taught by its great writers and thinkers. For one 
thing, the systematic attack on religion has been largely 
abandoned. It seems now to be admitted that Christianity and 
Socialism are by no means irreconcilable. For another thing, 
the demand for absolute equality in the matter of income and 
possession, has been greatly modified. What is now demanded 
is that every child born into the world shall have an equal op- 
portunity to realize his or her best possibilities. It is also con- 
ceded that common ownership of land cannot be enforced to the 
fullest extent with the best advantage to society. Individual 
proprietorship of small farms is admissible. The same con- 
cession is extended to certain classes of industry. Most en- 
couraging of all, European Socialists are willing to coédperate 
with other forces, and to make progress step by step, instead of 
demanding complete revolution or nothing. They no longer 
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teach that bloodshed is the only way to progress, but now rely 
chiefly on education and the ballot. Mr. Brooks has packed so 
many facts and ideas between his two covers that it is quite im- 
possible to give more than a suggestion of the ground covered 
by the book. 

The reader will be interested to know what this thoughtful 
author regards as the probable outcome of the present unrest. 
He looks for a very wide development of coédperation. He 
thinks capitalist and laborer will become more and more like 
partners, sharing the profits of their mutual labors. He ex- 
pects to see the harsher conditions of empleyment gradually 
ameliorated and the standard of living constantly raised. The 


closing paragraph of his book is as follows: 

To work slowly and painfully toward this end is a possibility that need 
not be deferred. The sacrifices that it requires are the surrender of many 
things that are now our vexation and our curse. Some abandonment there 
would have to be of a stiff and contemptible class pride ; much yielding of 
domineering temper ; some shattering of idols where doting worshippers 
pay homage to the meanest symbols of social inequality. We shall sur- 
vive even these deprivations. They are losses which make no man poorer, 
but rather add to the riches of us all. 

There is but one particular in which this splendid book is in- 
adequate. This is its utter neglect of that vast empire which, 
more than all other factors combined, will contribute to the re- 
lief and final satisfaction of the deep causes of social unrest— 
Arid America. We may yet have to enact a law providing that 
no author shall be permitted to publish a book dealing with 
economic problems until he can show a certificate to the effect 
that he has traveled west of Buffalo! ‘To discuss the social un- 
rest, and the methods by which it can be appeased, without 
paying the slighest attention to the fact that we are going to 
make homes for a hundred million people in a land now silent 
and vacant—that we have many another Pennsylvania and 
Ohio and Illinois waiting to be conquered from the wilderness— 
is like writing of a terrible financial stringency when uncounted 
bags of gold are lying unused on the other side of the street. 
This nation is in the infancy of its development. Its people 
will be busier and happier in the future than they have ever 
been in the past, and, in the process of subduing the neglected 
half of the continent, they will raise the level of civilization to 


an altitude of which they have as yet scarcely dared to dream. 
Wm. E. SmyrTuHe. 





CONQUERING ALKALI LANDS. 


RESULTS OF SUGAR BEET CULTURE ON UTAH DESERTS. 
By HENRY C. MYERS, Ph. D. 


[What is to be the fate of the vast area of alkali lands throughout the 
arid portions of the United States? This is aquestion of the highest eco- 
nomic importance, and it may only be answered upon scientific authority 
and after thorough and patient investigation. Such an investigation has 
been made on the desert lands of Western Utah which form a part of the 
Great Basin. This Basin, which includes portions of Idaho, Montana, 
Oregon, and California, as well as of Utah, has a total area of 210,000 
square miles. Much of it is impregnated with alkali and must be re- 
claimed as well as irrigated in order to be of any value for agricultural 
purposes. 

The author of the following paper has made an extensive study of the 











VIRGIN ALKALI SOIL 
Mountain water is inaccessible, and cultivation has never been attempted. 


problem of conquering these alkali lands, and has met with results which 
are encouraging in the highest degree. He tells the story of his experi- 
ments in this article, giving the precise results of his work. He reaches 
the important conclusion that ‘‘ the sugar beet thrives where common crops 
fail absolutely, and besides being a most profitable crop, it removes alkali 
from the soil year by year, thereby making ordinary crops possible.”’ 
—W. E. S.] 


ARID SOILS AND THEIR EXTENT. 

LL virgin soils result from the gradual disintegration of 
OH rock formations, due largely to unequal -expansion and 
contraction of unlike constituent parts during heating 

and cooling and the action of winds and rains upon such broken 
parts. Where there is heavy rainfall, the soluble portions are 
dissolved, in part at least, and eventually carried to the sea. 
Where the rainfall is slight, the soil retains largely these solu- 
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ble portions. Arid, or alkali soils, then, contain the constituents 
of sea water as well as the essential plant foods which would 
be carried away either in solution or suspension by heavy rains. 
Such soils are excessively rich in plant food, but unfortunately 
contain also three salts which characterize all alkali regions the 
world over, and render such soils largely corrosive and obnoxious 
to vegetation in spite of plant food present. These three un- 
desirables are common salt, sodium sulphate or “‘ Glauber salt,” 
and sodium carbonate or ** Sal-soda.” 

The reclaiming of arid regions means largely the getting 
rid of these obnoxious constituents; the method of so doing 











LOWER PorTION Fietp No. 1, SHowinGc Ware ALKAI 


Even “weeds” refuse to grow here 


being determined only on careful chemical and physical an- 


alysis of the soil to a given depth, the general location 


and elevation of lands under consideration, and the analysis 
of available waters at hand. Excessive irrigation or flood- 
ing would carry away the real plant food as well as the unde- 
sirable portions, even when properly conducted. Many plants, 
either native or introduced, take up alkali during growth, but 
must be removed without profit or fed to cattle, in which case 
profit is indirect or impossible. 

In this paper I have attempted to show the effect of sugar- 
beet culture upon virgin alkali soil, where cultivation has never 
been attempted. I selected that portion of land in West Weber, 
Utah, which has the reputation of being the “worst belt of 
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land between Ogden and Great Salt Lake,” and did so because 
this strip is entirely away from streams and ditches, and had no 
visible means of irrigation (see photograph No. 1.) 

The first step towards reclamation consisted then in the boring 
of artesian wells to various depths in order to determine which 
flow would be most desirable considering both volume and com- 
position. 

WATERS. 

The soluble material found dissolved in waters is of course 
regulated by the nature of the soil and formation with which 
the waters come in contact and from which water dissolves its 














Fietp No. 1 AFTER BoRING ARTESIAN WELL. 
The crude reservoir is fed by a single well. 


so-called ‘‘ total solids.” Hence nature provides us with waters 
ranging from about three grains of dissolved material per 
gallon to two thousand grains per gallon. The nature of the 
dissolved material must decide the value of waters for irrigation. 
A water containing so much as twenty grains of common salt or 
sal soda would be unfit, while a much larger amount of Glauber 
salt would be allowable—even as high as seventy-five grains per 
gallon. A water rich in these undesirable salts would on evap- 
oration deposit the same, and eventually ruin even the most 
fertile soils. Ordinarily, waters containing not over forty grains 
per gallon of mixed salts are allowable for irrigation and drink- 
ing purposes. 
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In reclaiming the lands under consideration three wells were 
drilled with results as follows: 


Depth in feet Grains per gallon 
No. 1 75 26 
No. 2 135 19 
No. 3 285 25 


All three wells proved to be quite low in dissolved material. 
The deepest well was used almost entirely, on account of its 
heavy flow, being occasionally assisted by No. 2, which proved 
to be of unusual purity besides being rich in nitrates. The 
presence of nitrates was a great advantage, and made it possible 
to add a valuable plant food to the soil by means of irrigation. 














Beet Crop on Fiecp No. 1. 
The irrigatiou ditch is fed from the reservoir shown on opposite page. The beets stand knee high. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SOIL BEFORE RECLAIMING. 

Samples of soil for analysis were collected at depths of one 
and two feet, the second foot being “‘hard pan.” An acre of 
this soil to a depth of one foot was found to contain only 808 
pounds of alkali, while the lower acre-foot contained 5,600 
pounds of alkali. 

After the soil had been broken, and irrigation started, two 
patches of sugar beets of the “‘Klein Wanzlebener” variety 
were sown, and during maturity were tested for sugar as 
follows: 


PATCH NO. 1. PATCH NO. 2. 
Date Sugar in juice Purity Date Sugar in juice Purity 
Sept. 5 14.3 85.2 Sept. 5 13.7 82.0 
Sept. 13 14.8 81.3 Sept. 13 14.1 84.9 


Oct. 17 16.8 82.3 
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Patch No. 1 was treated with a limited supply of water in 
hopes of carrying the alkali down to below the beet roots and 
preventing it rising largely to the surface; no method of drain- 
ing the soil being employed. 

Patch No. 2 was treated with running water most of the 
time; the water finding outlet through ditches (see photo 
No. 4.) 

As regards appearance of crops, the latter was more promis- 
ing, the beets standing knee-high over the entire six acres. 
Analyses of both patches were made on September 13, and one- 
half of each beet retained and air dried fortests of mineral salts 
made on the following February as follows: Beets of Patch 
No. 1 had removed 188 pounds of alkali salts per acre, while 
Patch No. 2 had removed 102 pounds. 

The ‘‘ tops” belonging to the individual beets selected from 
Patch No. 1 and above tested were also air dried, and the alkali 
determined similarly. In “topping” sugar beets, both the 
leaves and that part of the beet above ground are removed in 
the field and returned tothe soil. These tops it was found had 
removed 134 pounds of alkali from each acre of ground. 

SOIL ANALYSIS AFTER MATURITY OF CROP. 

In order to study the effects of the two methods of irrigation 
employed, soil samples were collected from each patch after 
maturity of the crop. Each sample was taken from the surface 
foot, which would naturally contain the alkali with which the 
beet is in direct contact. In Patch No. 1, in which case irriga- 
tion water was retained in the soil after having dissolved much 
of the soil alkali, the pounds per acre-foot were 1,880. 

In Patch No. 2, in which case drainage was possible and much 
alkali removed, the pounds per acre-foot were but 376. The 
two experiments illustrate an extremely important point in agri- 
culture, aside from beet culture; for it is zo/ true that “all that 
our arid regions need is water.” Knowledge and water must 
go hand-in-hand to the task of reclamation. It is just as possi- 
ble to ruin good land by means of water as to reclaim poor land. 

In one case the pounds per acre-foot was vaised from 808 to ‘ 
1,880. Alkali had been drawn from the second soil foot and car- 
ried to the surface. This “rising of the alkali” occurred during 
maturity of the crop when irrigation ceased. In the second 
case the pounds per acre-foot had been /owered from 808 to 376. 
Running water conducted away by ditches had removed alkali 
aside from the amount carried to the sugar factory by the beet 
crop itself. These soil changes mean the difference between 
failure or success in the growing of most crops. The response 
of the beet crop to these soil conditions is well shown by the 
purity per cent, which is the relation of the sugar to other dis- 
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solved material in the beet juice, mostly alkali. In Patch No. 
1 the purity was 81.3 and in Patch No. 2 it was 84.9. 
POSSIBILITIES OF ARTESIAN WATERS. 

Artesian waters of desirable composition are possible for the 
entire stretch of land from Ogden to Great Salt Lake; and, 
fortunately, the further these lands are from the mountains, and 
a possible supply from that source, the better the water. The 
averages of many analyses of wells, ranging from 75 to 285 feet 
in depth, passing from the mountains toward the lake, are 39 
grains per gallon for Wilson, 23 for West Weber, and 17 for 
Hooper, which lies just above the mud flats of Great Salt Lake. 

TOLERANCE OF ALKALI BY CROPS. 

The amounts of alkali salts tolerated by various cultures are 
still largely matters of experiment. The difficulty is that so 
much depends upon the mechanical condition of the soil aside 
from the composition. The sugar beet seems to accept what it 
is given in the way of plant food, and to produce more than the 
required amount of sugar in spite of amounts of alkali corro- 
sive to common crops. 

Prof. R. H. Loughridge, of the University of California Ex- 
periment Station, in a publication on Tolerance of Alkali (Bul- 
letin 133) shows the results of extensive experiments carried on 
in California. An approximate estimate of the conditions in 
other parts can be gotten possibly by a comparison of analyses 
of soil, remembering that much depends upon physical condi- 
tions. The hard pan, in the first analysis, is almost free from 
clay, breaks up quite readily on addition of water, and with a 
little care should allow of the penetration of the deeper roots of 
fruit trees eventually, i.e., after alkali has been removed suffi- 
ciently for their tolerance. Arid lands situated upon knolls and 
high ridges are of course much more free of alkali, and upon 
such exceptional spots fruit trees and common crops are often 
possible. Buton comparison with experimental results in Cali- 
fornia, I am led to believe that for the larger arid area the beet 
crop is the only profitable one for some years to come. 

WEEDS AS INDICATORS OF ALKALI. 

The various weeds growing profusely and seeming to thrive 
upon alkali soil are true indicators of the nature of such soils. 
The classification of such weeds and their relation to the soil 


composition is of extreme importance, for it enables the trained 
eye to judge at a glance of the nature of the soil. The “ Tus- 
sock-grass,” for example, of Utah, Nevada, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and California indicates that the soil is rich in sal-soda, toa de- 
gree making fruit trees, and even alfalfa, corn and wheat im- 
possible. If properly irrigated, however, such lands would grow 
sugar beets. In Bulletin No. 128, Hilgard points out that the 
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natural plant growth seems to indicate the gua/itly as well as the 
quantity of saline constituents ; and Davy calls attention to the 
‘*‘maximum, optimum and minimum” of salts tolerated by cer- 
tain alkali plants. 

A great deal of patient botanical and chemical work will be 
necessary to establish the relation of plants to alkali soil-con- 
tent. Such arelation can hardly be worked out by any one per- 
son, but if collectors of soil samples would also classify and 
record native plants growing profusely upon soils under investi- 
gation, results of great importance would follow. The weeds 
thriving upon the virgin soil under investigation were classified 
by H. M. Hall, of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the 
University of California, as follows : 

1. Artemisia tridentata (true sage brush). 
Distichlis spicata (salt grass). 
Atriplex conferti folia. 

Suaeda Torreyana (sea blite). 
Atriplex canescena. 
Lycium Andersonii. 
Gutierrezia Euthamiae. 
Amaranthus albus (tumble weed). 
Bigelovia graveolens. 

PROFIT DERIVED. 

Patch No. 1 was largely injured by wind and sand storms, 
and the actual tonnage per acre not determined. Patch No. 2 
comprised six acres, and beets were weighed and paid for by the 
sugar company as follows: 


IR ciniseadecsmemscdeeniaeunencnnesinanieensave wv: 7,321 pounds 
55,330 peunds 


November 118,580 pounds 


PONANP WN 


181,231 pounds 
90.6 tons 

At the rate of $4.50 per ton the six acres would net $407.70, 
aside from bettering the soil by removing alkali. 

The boring of artesian wells in this locality costs thirty cents 
per foot for three-inch pipes and twenty cents for the two-inch 
piping used in these experiments. 

CONCLUSION. 

He who studies the relation of plant growth to plant food as 
formed in the soil by disintegration and by the action of micro- 
scopic organisms will not “‘cry for more worlds to conquer.” 
Too many of us are battling with complex theoretical problems 
which bear no important relation to the betterment of mankind, 
while these great unsolved problems are crying up to us from 
under our very feet. 

If this paper calls attention to the possibilities of arid re- 
gions, or assists the struggling ranchman who at present ekes 
out but a scant existence from alkali districts, it will have done 
all that I intended for it. My hope is that the sugar factory 
may continue to introduce prosperity as it has thus far done 
without exception; that the sugar beet may do for our arid 
regions what the cane and cotton have done for the South, and 
what corn and wheat have done for our Middle West ; may the 
desert “* blossom as the rose.” 


NotrE—For complete analytical results upon which statements embodied 
in this paper are based, see “‘Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry ” 


for June 30, 1902. 
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CONCERNING “GREAT INTERESTS.” 
a California Legislature has adjourned and will not 


meet again in regular session until January, 1905. Dur- 

ing the intervening period the League hopes to accom- 
plish an educational work and to shape at least one great 
measure of legislature. For this measure it is hoped that suffi- 
cient popular support may be obtained to make its enactment 
certain. 

The Legislature which has just adjourned took the first for- 
ward step looking to the preservation of the forests and the 
saving of the floods by passing an appropriation to provide for 
the joint investigation by State and national governments. 
This is practically the same bill which Governor Gage vetoed 
two years ago. It has had from the first the loyal support of 
Governor Pardee in his campaign speeches, his inaugural ad- 
dress, and his dealings with the lawmakers. Within the next 
two years we shall have a thorough scientific study of reservoir 
sites, improved methods of forestry, and the best manner of 
applying water to the soil. With this exact information at 
hand, we shall be ready for State laws to supplement the policy 
of national irrigation. 

It has been justly said that those who refused to accept the 
Works Bill ought to bring forward something to take its place. 
It is now proper to announce that they will do so. Just at 
present, it looks as though the Works Bill might have to be 
beaten again. At least, its friends have served notice that they 
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will present it to the next Legislature and will use the next two 
years to develop a favorable sentiment among the people. We 
may be sure, therefore, that irrigation will continue to be a 
great issue in California until adequate laws are enacted. 

Stated in broad terms, the object of the Constructive League 
is to make it possible for millions of new settlers to get homes 
upon the land. ‘To accomplish this end, it is necessary to pre- 
serve the watersheds, to store the floods, to drain the swamps, 
to subdivide and colonize large land-holdings, and to bring co- 
operative organization among producers to a very high degree 
of perfection. 

The success of measures looking to such results will be di- 
rectly beneficial to nearly everybody who lives in California. It 
means more freight and passengers for the railroads, more de- 
posits for the banks, more customers for merchants and manu- 
facturers, more profitable work for professional men and la- 
borers. Who, then, will oppose it? Opposition will come from 
two classes, at least until the character of the measure to be 
proposed is thoroughly understood. 

First, there is a class of well-meaning people who regard 
anything new as foolish or impossible. Their favorite adjective 
is “visionary.” In all kindness let it be said that it lies in no 
man’s mouth to say that the Constructive policies are ‘* vision- 
ary.” Nothing—absolutely nothing—has been proposed in con- 
nection with the conquest of the North American continent, 
from the voyage of Columbus down to the confirmation of the 
treaty looking to the making of an Isthmian’ Canal, which has 
not been denounced by this same class of people as “visionary.” 
The truth of the matter is that they are deficient in that quality 
of imagination which alone is capable of formulating large 
plans for the development of resources and the making of insti- 
tutions. They also lack faith in the capacity of the people to 
carry out policies which depart by a hair’s breadth from old 
ruts. Now, if this element, which has been going about for 
centuries with the word ‘‘visionary” frozen upon its tongue, 
had been numerous and powerful enough to have had its way 
nothing would ever have happened that now fills the pages of 
history. Columbus would not have sailed; America would not 
have been discovered ; Jamestown, Plymouth and New Amster- 
dam would not have been founded; the Republic would not have 
been launched; the lands of the West and Southwest would 
never have been acquired, nor even explored. Really, we can no 
more afford to abandon the effort to make a better and greater 
California than our illustrious forefathers could have afforded 
to put aside all the noble ideals which their imaginations con- 
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stricted, and their hands and brains wrought out. For our 
forefathers had the same element to deal with. Let us per- 
suade these visionary-haunted folk to our way of thinking, if 
we can, but let us not be affrighted or discouraged by them. 
Gaze upon their mournful predecessors, strewn along all the high- 
ways of human progress ; then buckle on your armor and press 
forward ! 

But there is another element which may be inclined to oppose 
the Constructive ideas, and which is really a matter for serious 
consideration. This element is of the ultra-conservative kind 
which shakes its head at every suggestion of new policies and 
says: “‘Ah, but we have great interests at stake.” Yes, and 
what are these great interests? For the most part, they are 
large land-holdings, often joined to extensive water-rights 
which have been utilized by means of costly irrigation systems. 
It is true enough that our population cannot swarm upon the 
soil, if land and water are always to be monopolized by a few 
rich men and corporations. Does it necessarily follow that the 
plans proposed by the Constructive League would be injurious 
to the interests of these rich men and corporations? We 
think not. 

To begin with, there is a vast area of fertile land owned by 
those who would be glad tosell. Much of it has been obtained 
under mortgage foreclosure by those who never cared to hold it, 
but were obliged to take it in order to save their investment. 
Then there are many families owning large estates who are 
simply “‘land-poor” and who would therefore like nothing so 
much as a chance to sell. Surely neither the land-burdened 
banks nor the land-poor families should have the slightest ob- 
jection to an irrigation and colonization policy which would 
give them customers on profitable terms. 

But there are certain interests—the names will readily occur 
to the reader—which are regarded as genuine types of land and 
water monopolists. There are not many of them, but they are 
very rich and powerful. They control some of the best streams 
in the State. Their lands run into the hundreds of thousands 
of acres. They have expended millions of dollars in planting and 
irrigating. They occupy and use for stockraising what would 
be the most strategic points for settlement under any broad 
plan of State development. What about /hem ? 

Weil, we believe even they would be heartily glad to get rid 
of their great estates. The truth is that it does not pay for any 
single individual or corporation to farm a hundred thousand or 
more acres under existing conditions in California. It did pay 
to do so in the early days. Land was cheap, water relatively 
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abundant, grain brought high prices, and labor conditions were 
quite different from what they now are. Time has changed al] 
this. Moreover, the founders of these enormous properties have 
mostly passed away. Their children are not farmers by instinct 
or training. They are bankers, dealers in securities, and men 
and women of society. They know that their property in land 
and water has now become too valuable to be used in the old 
wasteful way. We ask them to go one step farther and realize 
that the range and pasture must soon surrender to the field, or- 
chard and vineyard, and that the fatted steer must give place to 
men, women and children. 

“What!” they will say, ‘‘do you want usto give our prop- 
erty away?” Notat all. ‘‘ Then would you have the public 
confiscate it?” Not at all. The Constructive League does 
not assail the rights of property. It is in the true sense con- 
servative—it demands human progress, but only on terms that 
will do no injustice to any person or interest. It would have 
land and water forever joined in ownership, and then it would 
have the soil divided among a multitude of small proprietors. 
It has no insane notion that these small proprietors, who are to 
make the backbone of our future population, can come into pos- 
session without paying for the property. The League favors 
policies that will make it easy for the masses of men to get 
access to the soil, and then to obtain for themselves the largest 
possible share of what they produce. The success of such poli- 
cies would be clearly beneficial to all the material interests of 
the State. 

Now, a final question for the Great Interests: -Will you start 
with the assumption that the Constructive League advocates 
nothing which is inimical to you, and will you then coéperate 
with us in trying to reach conclusions, in the matter of irriga- 
tion and other economic plans, that can command the support of 
all progressive elements in the State? To put it in another 
way, will you see if we can agree before we resort to fghting ? 

You ask, What are the details of the plans you propose ? 
The answer is a matter for patient unfoldment. The question 
now is, Can we get together in an honest effort toagree ? The 
League will do its part. 
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ORANGE COUNTY. 
By E. E. KEECH. 


F the many rich and lovely 

© regionsof California, 

Orange County is one of 

the most productive and invit- 

ing. It is the child of the ocean, 

the mountains and the clouds; 

for not only were its soil and fea- 

tures formed by these elements 

of Nature, but its present climate 

and productions are also largely determined by them and their sisters, the 
winds and sunshine. 

From the picturesque rocks, dashing spray and shining sands of the shore 
of the great Pacific, the “‘ valley’ unrolls itself like a great scroll, thickly 
written with the characters of an advanced civilization, until it rises and cul- 
minates in the rugged bluff and beautiful cafions of the Coast Range Mount- 
tains. All the varieties of California scenery, soil and production are 
brought within the range of this little gem of a county, stretching thirty 
miles along the coast and twenty miles back to the crest of the mountains. 

At the lower end, the mountains lead out into long mesas and rolling 
hills continuing to the sea. These mesas produce some of the finest wheat 
grown in the State, and the hills furnish pasturage for large herds of 
cattle and sheep. Trabuco and San Juan creeks flow from the mountains 
down through this region joining at the little Spanish village of San Juan 
Capistrano (St. John beheaded) where are located the remains of the ‘** Old 
Mission.’”’ Here the Spanish Padres cheerfully spent their lives in the 














A GLIMPSE OF THE MISSION AT SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO. 
The Landmarks Club has done much to restore and preserve this historic building. 
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effort to lift the Indians to a higher plane of living, by teaching them to 
work and to pray. By their labor the Mission was constructed ; and exten- 
sive fields planted and flocks raised. Whatever may have been the merits 
of this system of benevolent tutelage, it is certain that the Indian was made 
a constructive and productive factor, and the Mission prospered until an 
earthquake destroyed a large part of the main building and killed many of 
the Indians gathered for worship. The images of the saints and instru- 
ments of worship are still retained in a temporary chapel, while matins and 
vespers are regularly rung upon the ancient bells by a dark-eyed Sefiorita. 
The waters of the creeks have been diverted upon the rich bottom lands, 
and large orchards of English walnuts aud oranges furnish a scene of 
beauty to the travelerand a source of wealth to the owner. 

Turning up the coast, one encounters some of the wildest, most rugged 
and picturesque scenery found between San Francisco aud the Mexican 
line, well shown in the rocks and bluffs around Laguna. Newport Beach 








ANOTHER VIEW OF THE Mission SAn JUAN CAPISTRANO 


marks the terminus of the rocks and the beginning of the level’plains. 
Here is a large wharf at which the coasting steamers regularly stop, 
giving cheap freight rates to the county and interior towns. Newport 
Bay furnishes safe boating facilities; and during the summer is dotted 
with row and sail boats carrying happy parties of “‘ picnickers’’ to and 
from Rocky Point to hunt shells, or to the clam beds fora ‘‘ bake.’’ In 
the winter, the bay and marshes are frequented by multitudes of ducks and 
geese. The branch line of railroad connecting Newport Beach with the 
county seat runs four trains each way daily during the summer, and many 
business men spend their nights with their families at the beach and their 
days ‘‘in town ”’ at the desk or counter. 

Up the coast still farther are Pacific City, Bolsa Chica and Anaheim 
Landing. The first is a new resort, pleasantly situated on a sightly mesa 
over a pebbly beach,and promises ample grounds and plenty of water to 
lot owners. The second is the game preserve of a club of wealthy men 
residing in Los Angeles and Pasadena. The third is a camping place 
much frequented by residents of Anaheim, and has excellent boating, 
bathing, hunting and fishing facilities. 
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But it is the great plain, the heart of the county, sometimes called the 
Santa Ana Valley (because the river of that name flows ‘directly through 
its center from the mountains to the sea) that makes Orange County re- 
markable. This plain may be divided into two portions, or belts; one of 
dry, irrigated orchard lands lying along the foot of the mountains and 
reaching down half way to the sea, the other of damp lands extending the 
remaining distance to the ocean, and forming the ‘‘Artesian Belt.’’ The 
dry belt is abundantly watered by two immense irrigating systems which 
divert the waters of the Santa Ana in the gorge where it breaks through 
the Coast Range, and distribute them upon twenty-four thousand acres of 








THREE METHODS OF OBTAINING IKRIGATING WATER iN ORANGE CouUNTY. 
(The canal, the pump. and the flowing artesian well.) 


the most productive orchard and vineyard lands in California. The water 
companies are owned and managed at cost by the owners of the land; and 
for the greater portion, the cost of maintaining seventy-five miles of ditches 
and supplying water for a year has not exceeded a dollar and a half per 
acre, while the crop frequently sells for more than a hundred dollars per 
acre. The irrigated lands are mostly planted to walnuts, oranges, lemons, 
apricots, peaches, prunes, guavas and grapes, and are worth from $100 to 
$500 per acre. 

The artesian belt is watered by natural artesian springs that have forced 
their way up through the soil, or by artesian wells that have been bored 
through to the water-bearing strata below. 

The constant flow of water from these springs through ages past has 
maintained large swamps of bulrushes, which, falling and accumulating, 
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have produced immense beds of peat, and caused the famous ‘‘ Peat Lands’”’ 
of Orange County, and the equally famous celery grown upon them and 
shipped to Kansas City and Chicago. Good celery lands are worth from 
$100 to $450 per acre, and the crop sells for $100 and more peracre. The 
artesian belt produces not only celery, but also alfalfa, corn, potatoes, 
pumpkins, sugar beets andapples, of fine quality and in large quantities. 
Dairying and raising hogs and cattle are also extensively followed. 

In the midst of this great, rich plain or valley of the Santa Ana, was 
founded in 1858 ‘‘ The Mother Colony ”’ of Anaheim by a company of Ger- 
mans from San Fran¢isco. The colony was established for the purpose of 
growing grapes and other purposes, and was located on the warm sandy 
soil opposite the mouth of the Santa Ana cajfion and about three miles 
from the river, from which water was taken for irrigation. The indus- 
trious, prudent and substantial German settlers made the colony a success 





LOOKING Ackoss SANTA ANA VALLEY 


from the start. Anaheim became justly famous for the character, wealth 
and hospitality of her inbabitants, as well as the quality of her vintage. 
Madame Modjeska, the great actress, whose lovely home is now in the 
Santiago cafion, of this county, with other Polish refugees (including 
Henryk Sienkiewicz, the author of Quo Vadis) was attracted to this vine- 
clad ‘‘ home of Anna ;’’ and after trying in vain to live upon the art, phil- 
osophy and fruit produced by codperation with her compatriots, went to 
San Francisco, studied English, and conquered two continents by her 
sweetness and power. But the Germans stayed, and Anaheim has grown 
to become a city of two thousand inhabitants, has built a town hall, high 
school building, water works and electric lighting system, and is sur- 
rounded by groves of oranges, walnuts, peaches, prunes and other fruits. 
Though the oldest city in the county, it seems to be renewing its youth and 
entering upon a yet wider career of activity and progress. 

About 1870, some landholders on the other side of the river, stimulated 
and encouraged by the example and success of Anaheim, began the sub- 
division of their large tracts and the sale of them in small parcels to set- 
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Tusk Beet SuGAr Factory at Los ALAMITOS 


tlers who planted them to grapes, oranges, apricots, prunes, peaches and 
other fruits. The Santa Ana River was again tapped above where Ana- 
heim had taken out the water, and large ditches extended to the neighbor- 
hoods of Olive, McPherson and Tustin, and to the sites of the present 
cities of Orange and Santa Ana which were founded about that time. 

The last four form almost a square, with Orange at the northwest, 
McPherson at the northeast, Tustin at the southeast and Santa Ana at the 
southwest corner, and three miles apart. The level, graveled road joining 

















AN ORANGE CounTY CELERY FIELD. 
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these points is an ideal one for bicycling, has been named ‘‘ the Kite’’ by 
local wheelmen, and is always used by them in their annual free-for-all 
handicapped road race. It is also a very popular and pleasant drive for 
carriages and automobiles, since the richest fruit farms and finest resi- 
dences in the valley lie along its route. Orange is a lovely little city of 
fourteen hundred inhabitants, is the headquarters of the Santa Ana Valley 
Irrigation Company, does a very large business in packing and shipping 
oranges, lemons and other fruit ; and prides itself on entertaining and en- 
couraging all kinds of business—except saloons, of which it has none. It 
is an ideal place for a home, and is much sought on that account. 

Santa Ana, the metropolis and county seat, contains six thousand or 
nearly one-third of the population of Orange county. By a wise fore- 





UNDER THE Live OAKs IN ORANGE CoUNTY PARK 


sight it was located in the center of the valley, on the border between the 
dry orchard lands reaching away up to the foothills, and the wet artesian 
belt stretching down to the sea. The trade of both regions has naturally 
come and crossed there. The city has built and maintained its own com- 
plete water system, furnishing abundance of pure artesian water to its 
inhabitants at cost; constructed and put into operation a complete system 
of separate sewerage, and maintains two public parks and an electric 
system of street lighting that covers not only the business and residence 
portions of the city, but also the principal thoroughfares leading to it. So 
extensive and well managed are its business houses that almost any article 
sold in the Los Angeles market can be bought as cheap (and in many cases 
even cheaper) at the county seat than in the ‘‘ City of Angels.’’ 

The last municipality to be founded in the county was the town of Ful- 
lerton. When the Santa Fé railroad built through the county in the 
** boom days’”’ of ’87, Fullerton was laid out about two miles north of 
Anaheim, and in immediate contact with the Placentia orange and walnut 








SUGGESTIONS OF ANAHEIM. 
1. A Business Street. 2. One of the Homes. 3. St. Catherine’s Orphanage. 
4. Among the Oranges. 5. A Few Onions. 





Snap SHOTS FROM FULLEKTON AND PLACENTIA 
1. In the Fullerton Oil Field. 2. A Fullerton Church. 3. The Masonic Temple at Fullerton 
Orange Grove and Packing House. 5. A PlacentiaOrange Grove. 6. $2.300 worth of English Walnuts from Placentia. 
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lands. The quantity and quality of the fruit produced here is not excelled 
anywhere, and it is a curious fact that for several years past a higher price 
has been paid for oranges from Placentia orchards than from any other 
point in California. Backed by such a district, Fullerton was sure to grow ; 
and it did, until it now numbers some thousand inhabitants and puts on 
quite city airs. The discovery of oil in the hills back of the town has also 
assisted in its progress and importance; for the ‘‘ Fullerton Field ’’ has 
but one superior in California. 

There are no other cities or towns in Orange county, but there are several 
villages and localities well deserving of mention. 

Among these are Westminster, a center of the dairy business, lying 
about ten miles west of Santa Ana in the artesian belt, and between the 
‘*Peatlands’’ and the Alamitos beet sugar factory. Tustin, on the 











THE ORANGE CounTY CoURTHOUSE, SANTA ANA. 


‘** Kite,” rivals Placentia in the richness of its soils and quality and 
quantity of its products. No finer orchards nor more beautiful drives and 
homes are found than may be seen at Tustin; and only the lack of pre- 
pared views and of time to prepare others has prevented the proper pres- 
entation of those charms in this article. 

El Modena and Villa Park are two other towns located in the valley next 
the foothills, on either side of the mouth of Santiago Cafion, and deriving 
their irrigating water from Santiago Creek, which they divide equally 
between them. They are especially celebrated for their apricots and other 
deciduous fruits, as well as oranges and citrus fruits. 

When Dana visited the coast in the thirties, as entertainingly described 
in his 7wo Years Before the Mast, the commerce of Orange County was 
in hides, tumbled over the bluffs at Capistrano and other points and carried 
round the Horn by sailing vessels. Later, small coasting schooners came 


























SOME ORANGE COUNTY SCHOOLS 
1. Santa Ana High School. 2. Fullerton High School, 2, Anaheim High School. 
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into Newport Bay, and finally a steamer was built, named Newport, and 
made regular visits every two weeks, when the tide was high, to bring 
lumber and supplies and carry to market the grain and other products of 
the ranches. 

But now the Southern Pacific has a main line direct from Los Angeles to 
Anaheim and Santa Ana, with branches to Alamitos, to Villa Park, El 
Modena and Tustin, and to Newport Beach, Pacific Beach and the, ** Peat- 
lands.’’ The Santa Fé also has a direct line from Los Angeles to Fuller- 


ton, Anaheim, Orange, Santa Ana, El Toroand Capistrano, and from there 
on to San Diego. It alsoconnects at Orange with the Riverside and San 
Bernardino line, forming a part of the *‘ Kite-Shaped Track.”’ 

A motor line meets all trains at Santa Ana, and makes six regular trips 
to Orange each day. It is now operated by the Pacific Electric Railway 














A SHADY THOROUGHFARE IN TUSTIN. 


Company, and will soon be a part of a direct line from Los Angeles to 
Santa Ana. 

Already these cities are but an hour’s ride apart, and quite a number 
carry on business in Los Angeles and reside in Orange County. Means of 
communication are as ample as those for transportation. Santa Ana, with 
its six thousand population, has free city delivery of mails, and the rest of 
the county has free rural delivery. A complete telephone system covers 
the county, with large local exchanges at Fullerton, Orange and Santa 
Ana. It has a splendid system of graded and high schools, and its towns 
have hotels, opera houses, halls, banks and other business institutions to 
supply all needs. 

The climate of the county is that of Los Angeles and San Diego, be- 
tween which it lies. A tropical sun, during the winter months, when rain 
is falling, makes it like May-time in the East ; and in summer the constant 
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breeze blowing from the Pacific, as a great reservoir of coolness, tempers 
the heat of the overhead sun and brings the dreamy haze of the Eastern 
** Indian summer.’’ 

And this is Orange County, the youngest daughter of the “‘imperial”’ 
county of Los Angeles, from which she was cut off in 1889. Possessed of 
every advantage of soil, climate, position and condition, with a contented, 
prosperous and happy people, she is destined to become one of the bright- 
est spots in the beautiful field of delightful Southern California. 

















FourTH STRRET, SANTA ANA 


AT TWILIGHT. 
By ANNA SPENCER TWITCHELL. 
FTER the day, this gentle twilight hour— 
OF The dew-damp face of one white cactus-flower, 
Gleams in the velvet dusk; in that lone tree, 
Standing upon the cliff—with drowsy throat, 
A linnet stirs the silence tenderly. 


Dim in the distance lies the briny, sweet 
Sweep of the ocean at the mountains’ feet ; 
And hanging low above the mountain wall, 
As though in benediction over all, 

The calm-eyed evening star is in its place. 

Ah! it is good that we may go apart 

With Mother-earth, and there upon her heart, 
When our vain longings push against the sky, 
Lie in her arms forgetful, with our cry 
Hushed into quiet by her lullaby. 





Pittsburg, Pa 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


TANDING on the rim 
of that stupendous 
work of nature, the 


Grand Cafion of Arizona, 
when stout hearts were 
awed and softer ones 
unable to control their emo- 
tions, the writer over- 
heard with astonishment and 
wonder that the scene did 
not equal Yellowstone 
Park. In that opposite 
of che Arizona Wonder, 
Yosemite Valley, where tre- 
mendous domes and spires 
of granite, relieved by ban- 
ner of cloud, pointed pine 
and flash of waterfall, look 
down upon an emerald val- 
ley and silver stream, so in 
harmony with it all, that the 
whole is like a perfect, satis- 
fying canvas from the mas- 
ter artist’s hand, he has en- 
countered those who cared 
more for the attractions of 
the Arizona Cafion or Yel- 
lowstone Park. He had but to 
visit the Yellowstone to ex- 
perience opinions there 
more favorable to other 
places thanit. The truth is 
that these three representa- 
tives of the Wonderland of 
the West are so dissimilar, 
that comparison is out of the 
question. Each has its own 
incomparable individuality, 
and each is greatest of its 
kind in the world. To be sure there are geysers in many parts of the 
world, but the other largest fields, those of New Zealand and Iceland do 
not compare in extent or interesting character with the seventy-five 
geysers and 3,000 hot springs of Yellowstone Park. 

From beginning to end the Yellowstone trip is unique. Approaching it 
from the east, the Northern Pacific Railway traverses an ever-changing 
pastoral scene of great charm and beauty. From the west the same rail- 
way winds through timbered cafions and along cascades fed by the never 
failing snows of peaks that vanish only when night draws the curtain 
over the distance of a day’s journey. 

But once the traveler has left the train at Cinnabar, and finished the 
short stage dash to Mammoth Hot Springs, his interest in everything out- 
side of Yellowstone Park ceases. For, whether he be most impressed by 











UPPER FALLS YELLOWSTONE CANON. 
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the Minerva and Cleopatra Terraces at Mammoth, where the lime- and 
soda-impregnated waters have built up a mound over two hundred feet in 
height and covered the steps of each emerald pool with exquisite ivory and 
chocolate drapery ; whether he makesa silent confession of relief at hav- 
ing passed the internal unrest of Thunder Mountain; whether he gazes 
with interest—and at a safe distance—upon the paint pots at Norris’s; or; 
at the Lower Basin, gingerly treads the hollow crust that borders Pris- 
matic Lakes, and stands spellbound as the setting sun plays in prismatic 
colors upon the rising, tumbling, fan-like eruption of Fountain Geyser ; 
or ponders the unfailing exhaust which unceasingly roars forth from The 
Boilers; or at the Upper Basin where expectancy and realization are kept 
busy between the geysers— Riverside, Giant, Castle, Splendid, Grotto, 
Grand, Lion, Beehive, Giantess, and, chief of all, the hourly 150-foot 
column of Old Faithful, which never fails to monopolize attention, he 
vows that, outside the infernal regions, the like has never been dreamed. 
But his already wondering eyes are still to behold the beautiful moun- 
tain-girt expanses of Shoshone and Yellowstone Lakes, the latter covering 
more space than does the city of New York, and with a vertical mile 
between their levels. He is still to see Sulphur Mountain, and is to 
look into the fearsome crater of Mud Volcano, and ever after shudder at 
thought of the horrid depths which puff out with such violence and pre- 
cision their hot, mud-laden breath. 

The Grand Cajion of the Yellowstone, in itself, is a sufficient reward for 
the entire effort of the trip. It is headed by two magnificent falls, of 
character and coloring incomparable, one of which leaps down 109 and 
the other 308 feet to vainly lave the parched feet of a tortuous'abyss speak- 
ing plainly of Creation’s fires, and so weird of shape and fantastic of 
color as to be outside the limits of description. 

The stately, painted walls of Golden Gate ; the mirror-like Swan, Beaver, 
Lost and Twin Lakes; refreshing Apolinaris Springs ; Gibbon Cafion, with 
its 80-foot falls ; Firehole Falls, Rustic, Cascade and Udine Falls, and the 
Kepler Cascades ; The Natural Bridge ; the steamboat ride on Yellowstone 
Lake, touching at Buffalo Island enroute to Lakeside Hotel; the catch of 
fine trout at the adjacent mouth of Yellowstone River; the homeward 
drive along the yellow-paved river, where finny beauties display their 
speckled and rainbow sides; the ever-present fern and flower bedecked 
forest, peopled with haif-tame bear and elk; and the hotel comforts 
throughout the park furnish wholesome relief to the tension of the more 


threatening mystery of this strange land. 
ry. ?. 
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